How  can 
schools  teach 


better  eating  habits? 


The  nine-year  exjterience  of  schools  and  teachers  coUeftes 
irith  (General  Mills  \ntritio$i-K€hication  Aids 


During  the  past  nine  years,  schools  in 
all  48  states  have  undertaken  nutrition- 
education  programs  using  materials  and 
other  aids  organized  by  General  Mills. 

I'.llective,  graded  teaching  procedures 
have  been  develofwd  for  improving  eating 
habits  ofsehcM)!  children,  and  for  influenc¬ 
ing  the  eating  habits  of  their  families 
and  communities. 

(Jeneral  Mills  aids  used  in  the  various 
programs  arc  shown  here.  'I'liey  were 
develo|K*d  by  leaders  in  educational  fields 
in  co-operation  with  authorities  in  home 
economics,  health  and  nutrition.  The 
entire  activity  has  l)ecn  supported  as  a 
public  service  by  General  Mills,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  company’s  obligations  to 
the  .American  people,  and  of  its  interest 
in  the  nation’s  health  and  eating  habits. 


MATERIA I.S  EOR  Ol.DER  STlillKNTS, 
PARENTS,  aiu;lt  <;R<niPS 

Gharts  and  booklets  discussing  calorics,  proteins, 
vitamins,  minerals,  the  Basic  Seven  Fotxl  Groups 
.  .  ,  the  nutritive  place  of  cereal  grains  .  .  .  leaflet 
to  secure  parent  understanding  and  co-operation. 


Allis  FOR  ADMIMSTRATIIRS 
AMI  TEACHERS 

Six  booklets  that  cover  the  various  phases  of 
nutrition-education  programs.  Planning  and 
organizational  helps,  suggestions  for  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers. 


General  Mills  Nutrition 


tlinni^h  4th  grades.  All  have  graded  vocabu¬ 
laries,  and  are  printed  in  full  color. 


.MOTION  PICTLRKS 

One,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  in  train¬ 
ing  and  service,  shows  methods  efl'ective  in 
improving  eating  habits  of  children.  Two  others 
arc  for  parents  and  adult  groups.  One  discusses 
feeding  problems  of  small  children;  the  other 
shows  an  actual  community-scho<jl  nutrition- 
education  program  in  operation. 


A  BACkOKOlM)  OK  KKSFAKCli.  { 

OKMO.NSTKA'I’ION  AM>  TKACIIKK  | 

KOLr.ATION  I 

Nutrition-education  projects  in  which  General  1 
Mills  has  figured  durine:  the  past  nine  years  1 
include  APPLIED  RESEARCH  by  colleges,  uni-  1 
versities  and  state  education  departments  on  P 

subjects  such  as  factors  influencing  diet  ...  I 
Demonstration  projects  in  many  states  j 

to  evaluate  materials  and  teaching  techniques  I 

.  .  .  and  SUMMER  WORKSHOPS  that  have  high-  | 
lijjhted  the  advantages  of  teaching  the  teacher  | 

for  efl'ective  nutrition  education  in  the  cla.ssroom.  I 

I 

I 

I 

- , 

I 
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TKACIIINC;  MATERIALS  OKKKRKI) 

VHTHQLT  CIIAR<;K 

Booklets,  j^Jtfrs  and  other  teaching  aids  shown 
here  are  available,  in  limited  quantities,  to 
interested  administrators  and  teachers.  Please 
fijl  in  pertirtent  information  on  the  coupon 
Ih'Iow  and  mail. 


EDUCATION  SEC  TION,  Puhlio  Services  Dept. 
(;KNKK\i.  .AIills,  .Misokapouh  1,  .MlN>KS<rrA 

I  would  like  to  receive  some  of  your  nutrition-education 
materials. 

Q  As  samples  to  snow  to  teachers 
Q  As  a  classroom  set  .or  my  pupils 

Name 
.School 

Street  Address 
City 


Education  Aids 


I  Position 


_ Grade  Levels 


•State 

No,  of  Pupils 


Your  Voice 
In  Washington 


NEA  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
WILLIAM  G.  CARR,  immediately 
following  President  Eisenhower’s 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  issued  a 
statement  to  the  press  in  which  he 
said:  “Because  most  of  the  needed 
information  (concerning  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposed  national  conference 
on  education)  has  already  been  as¬ 
sembled,  prompt  action  in  calling 
these  conferences  is  possible.  1  shall, 
therefore,  recommend  that  our  forty- 
eight  affiliated  state  education  associa¬ 
tions  cooperate  heartily  with  the 
President’s  request  fot  such  confer¬ 
ences  and  that  the  National  Education 
Association  stand  ready  to  help  at 
the  national  level.”  Eleven  days  later 
the  President  requested  legislation 
providing  for  a  total  of  $1,500,000 
to  be  expended  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  to  finance  the  series  of 
state  conferences  and  the  national  con¬ 
ference  on  education  as  proposed  in 
his  message. 

SENATOR  ALEXANDER  SMITH 
(R-N.J.),  on  the  same  day,  January 
18,  introduced  in  Congress  S-2724,  a 
bill  proposing  that  a  9-member  lay 
committee  be  named  to  assist  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  educational  problems.  S 
2724  calls  for  a  “conference  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  interested  laymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  to  be  called  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
President  on  significant  and  pressing 
problems  in  the  6eld  of  education.” 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  POUaES  COMMIS- 
SION  of  the  National  Educaticw 
Association  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  entitled 
School  Athletics;  Problems  and  Poli¬ 
cies,  which  culminates  a  three  year 
study  in  the  field,  advocates  that  ath¬ 
letics  be  financed  by  general  school 
funds.  The  116  page  book  favors 
abolition  of  post-season  tournaments 
as  well  as  making  many  positiw 
recommendations  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  price  of  thf 
report  is  $1.00,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to: 

National  Educational  Association 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Most  of  us  take  the  mailing  of  a  letter  pretty  much  for  granted. 
But  the  whole  story  of  getting  your  letter  to  its  destination  only 
begins  when  the  mailbox  lid  clangs  shut.  That’s  just  the  signal  to 
Unde  Sam's  Postal  Service  and  the  American  Railroads  to  start  work! 


DR.  JA 
Alfrw 


Atlantic 

Btrgcn.. 

Burlingl 
Camden 
Cape  M 
Cumber 

Eiaex . 

Clouceai 
Hudson. 
Hunterd 
Mercer.. 
Middles 
Monmoi 
Morris... 
Ocean.... 
Passaic.. 
Salem.... 
Somerse 
Sussex... 
Union.... 
Warren. 
mA  L 
Schoo 
HEA  Di 
Jacket 


Yetir  loltor  goes  through  a  whole  series  of 
sorting  steps— first  at  the  Post  Office  and  then, 
maybe,  at  a  Railway  Mail  Terminal.  There, 
railroad  men  load  it  into  a  mail  car  —  perhaps 
a  Railway  Post  Office  car  where,  as  the  train 
speeds  along,  postal  clerks  give  thousands  of 
letters  their  final  soning  before  delivery  to 
the  proper  destination. 


At  stations  where  the  train  doesn’t  stop,  mail 
is  picked  up  “on  the  run.”  A  metal  arm 
swings  out  from  the  door  of  the  mail  car  and 
snatches  the  mailbag  from  the  crane  on 
which  it  has  been  hung  beside  the  track.  In¬ 
side  the  Railway  Post  Office  the  letters  are 
sorted  for  delivery  to  terminals  or  stations 
along  the  line.  Not  a  single  moment  is  lost  in 
speeding  your  mail  on  its  way. 


Exec.  S< 
Eiitor..., 
tesearcl 

ruid  R 

Fkld  R, 
fitld  R 
tut.  Re 
iut.  Ed 
Office  ^ 


Railroads  carry  an  average  of  more  than  100 
million  pieces  of  mail  a  day.  In  doing  this  big 
job,  they  use  roadway  and  equipment  which 
they  provide  at  their  own  expense,  without 
subsidy  from  the  taxpayers.  For  transporting 
first-class  mail,  railroads  are  paid  an  average 
of  less  than  >.Kth  of  one  cent  per  letter— mak¬ 
ing  hrst<la$s  mail  by  rail  a  profitable  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 


No  matter  when  or  whero  your  letter  is  going 

—  to  any  one  of  more  than  40,000  destina¬ 
tions,  or  in  any  season  of  the  year— the  chances 
are  nearly  nine  out  of  ten  that  it  will  ride  a 
train.  For  the  trains  serve  the  whole  country 

—  and  provide  the  capacity  it  takes  to  carry 
peak  loads  —  and  so,  in  a  very  real  way,  rail¬ 
road  men  are  mailmen,  too! 


ARE  YOU  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOQATION? 


Raormt*  of  this  odvortnoniMit  oboot  Aioorko't  railroad*  and  tho  cormfry  thoy  torvo  wRI  bo 
mailod  M  yov  for  mo  in  yoor  dossroom  orotb  opon  yoor  roopott  for  odvortnomont  No.  II. 


I 


New  .l(‘is('\  [(Iticalidiial 


PLANNING  AHEAD 

NJEA  has  reserved  its  conven¬ 
tion  dates  through  1956 — at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  of  course.  This  year’s 
convention  will  be  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  12,  and  13.  For  1955,  the 
dates  are  November  10.  11.  and  12, 
and  for  1956,  November  8.  9  and 
10.  In  each  case  the  dates  cover  the 
traditional  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  NJEA  conventions. 
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PIIBLICATKm  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICRS  —  Th*  Naw  Jersey  EdUMttonal 
Review  la  published  ten  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication 
is  18  8.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at  188  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6*5558.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24. 1912.  Accepted 
for  mailing  at  specifU  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4.  Sec.  5S8,  Act  of  May  28. 
1925.  Poetmaster:  If  unclaimed  please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State 
Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP— The  pairment  of  annual  dues  of  81.00.  82.00.  or  810.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  82.00  per  year.  Single  copies 
are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  mvolvmg 
tenure  are  invited, to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teachei 
Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon.  Center  School 
Bloomfield. 


NJEA  Ilradquartrrs 
1«0  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenlon  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  6-3538 


COMPUTtU 


Modern  Styling 
Greatest  Student  Comfort 
Steel  Pylon  Construction 


Developed  through  extensive  research  to 
meet  the  seating  and  curricular  needs  of 
today’s  Junior  and  Senior  high-school 
students.  Many  new  features  embody 
suggestions  of  educators,  architects,  lead¬ 
ing  designers. 

New  cradleform  seat,  for  comfortable, 
dynamic  posture,  rotates  on  silent,  nylon 
bearings— allowing  ingress  and  egress  in 
one  natural  motion.  Adequate  and 
sloped  working  surface.  Generous  leg, 
knee  and  body  room.  Visible,  handy  book 
storage  space.  Complete  height  range 
for  7th  through  12th  grades— with  just 
one  unit. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 


Write  for  No.  445 
Folder  fully  describing 
the  design,  construc¬ 
tion  and  adaptability 
of  this  brand-new  and 
modern  unit. 


Use  our  experienced,  time-saving  service 
for  all  your  school  furniture  and  supply 
needs.  Large  warehouse  stocks  insure 
prompt  deliveries.  Send  for  free  complete 
catalog  today. 


Pa  9  e  2  $0 


AMERICAN  BODIFORM  AUDITORIUM  CHAIRS 

Full-upholstered — the  ultimate  in  beauty, comfort, durability  and 
acoustical  benefit.  Available  with  or  without  folding  tablet-arm. 


c^/mmcm(SeaShgGff^a/iy 
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Trailways  W  I 


aboard 


iKAtU^AYS newest  emooMeef 

VfRff-iJMARS 


Whether  you’re  bound  for  romantic  places  ...  or  wide 
open  spaces  . . .  your  new  Trailways  Airide  Thru-Liner 
travel  you  faster,  smoother,  more  relaxed  than  ever 
before. 

New,  mammoth  windows  bring  friendly  cities,  mountains,  and  forests  into  intimate  view.  And  no 
matter  what  the  temperature  is  outside  . . .  you’re  enjoying  the  finest  controlled  air-conditioning  on  the  inside 
. . .  and  the  congenial,  informal  atmosphere  that  is  the  mark  of  Trailways  travel  everywhere. 

So,  come  aboard  this  summer . . .  your  seat  is  waiting  on  a  Trailways  Airide  Thru-Liner . . .  bound  for 
exciting  adventure  across  this  great  America! 

Ask  your  friendly  Trailways  Agent  about  the  convenience  and  economy  of  charter  service  for  your'  groups  . . .  and  the 
thrifty  package  express  service. 


SIND  NOW  FOR  INFOKMATION 
ON  FIMSURF  FIANNCO  TOURS 
TO  AMFRICA'S  VACATION  AREAS 


TRAILWAYS,  D^it.  ST-  34.  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicoso,  III. 
I  om  interested  in  a 

□  Trip  □  Expense  Raid  Tour 

(cl««ch  en«) 

“from. _  _  _ 


LEAVING  DATE 


NAME 


STREET  AODRm: _ 

CITY _ 


STATE. 


Here’s  What  They  Say 


about  the  NJEA  approved  group  health  and  accident 

insurance  plan: 


Dear  Hr.  Lankford: 


I  aa  vcrj  (rateful  for 
■  your  speedy  and  efficient 
handlinf  of  ny  elaia.  You 
certainly  did  idiat  you  said 
when  you  made  the  stateiwnt 
"Payment  in  about  7  days." 

I  have  never  received  such 
quick  service  from  any 
insurance  company  before. 

THOHAS  SPEIRS 

I.- - - 


^lAJasliinaton  ^l^atlonai 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Special  office  for  New  Jertey  teachan 

SO  Went  Lafayette  Street,  Trenton,  N 
Telephone  9*3006 

Home  Office  —  Evanston.  Illinois 


P«9«  3S2 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


4  GREAT 
CONVENTION 


FOR  MEMBERS 
ONLY 


LOCAL 

AFFILIATION 


LIFE 

MEMBERSHIP 


jn  ru  yorL 

Natiunal  Education  Association  convention  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  this 
year  from  June  27  to  July  2.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  being  held  at  our  front  door 
makes  this  a  very  special  convention  for  New  Jeiaey  teachers,  and  makes  this  a  special 
NEA  year  for  all  of  us. 

~  Those  of  you  who  have  ever  attended  an  NEA  Convention  know  what  a  tremendous 
and  impressive  affair  it  is.  Here  the  chosen  representatives  of  some  half-million  teachers 
set  their  major  organization  policies  for  the  coming  year.  Here  the  great  professional 
gathering  readily  commands  the  appearance  of  national  leaders  and  the  best  speakers 
our  nation  can  provide.  And  here,  too,  hundreds  of  smaller  affiliated  groups  meet  to 
explore  their  particular  problems. 

This  New  York  Convention  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  any  other  in  history-.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  War.  the  meeting  will  be  wide  open  to  all  NEA  members,  not  just 
to  State  and  local  delegates.  It  will  be  planned  to  interest  everyone.  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  all  teachers 
to  see  that  the  Garden  is  as  well  filled  for  education  as  for  a  championship  hockey  match. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  there  will  be  a  gigantic  commercial  exhibit;  that  is  always  a 
major  convention  attraction. 

New  Jersey  teachers  will  want  to  attend  by  the  hundreds,  and  thousands.  Many  of 
our  teachers  can,  if  they  wish,  commute  to  the  meetings  in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
be  a  conventioneer  at  no  other  cost  than  their  NEA  membership  card. 

The  Convention  will,  however,  be  open  only  to  those  who  are  members  of  NEA. 
Membership  cards  will  be  essential  for  admission  to  meetings,  except  for  courtesy  cards 
issued  to  board  members  and  other  civic  leaders.  We  can  remind  ourselves,  however,  that 
the  cost  of  a  year’s  membership  in  NEA  is  no  greater  than  a  theater  seat  for  any  other 
good  Broadway  attraction.  .And  our  NEA  dues  also  meet  our  obligation  to  membership  in 
our  professional  association. 

This  is  a  good  year  for  local  teacher  associations  to  affiliate  with  our  National 
Association.  The  cost  is  only  $5  and  brings  far  more  than  S5  worth  of  publications,  in¬ 
formation,  and  service.  This  year  it  should  be  possible  for  every  local  affiliate  in  New 
Jersey  to  send  an  official  delegate  or  delegates  to  the  NEA  Convention  at  negligible  ex¬ 
pense. 

Furthermore,  convention  time  will  be  an  opportunity  for  taking  stock  in  New  JersevV 
success  in  its  campaign  to  secure  life-members  for  our  natiunal  association.  Income  from 
these  life-memberships  goes  directly  into  the  NEA’s  building  fund,  which  is  aiming  at 
SS.OOO.OOO  with  which  to  rebuild  our  NEA  headquarters  in  Washington. 

A  payment  from  a  Jersey  City  teacher  took  the  actual  cash  in  that  fund  over  the 
$500,000  mark,  and  on  December  20,  the  NEA  signed  the  contract  for  the  first  unit  in 
the  $5,000,000  building  program.  The  contract  was  for  $1,311,000.  Life  membership 
application  blanks  have  been  appearing  in  the  Review  monthly  during  the  year.  I  hope 
that  more  and  more  of  our  teachers  will  decide  to  make  this  kind  of  an  investment  in 
their  professional  futures.  If  you  are  not  already  a  life-member,  won’t  you  think  it  over; 
if  yon  are.  won’t  you  try-  to  interest  a  friend.  Our  goal  for  this  \ear  is  176  life  members. 

Sincerely  yours. 


I 


IWImaRCH.  1954 
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E\  Is  In  Slew  Vork  Hit;  This  Summer 

^J^ave  Routed  .So  ^^oti  C^an  ^..^ttenJ.  *^our  ^reat  ^^/lonat  ^yfieetut^ 


Convention  In  Manhattan 

June  27  to  July  2  are  the  dates  of  the  National  Education 
Association  convention  in  New  York  City.  Meetings  in  Madi¬ 
son  S(juare  Garden  and  the  UN  Building.  Famous  speakers. 
A  stupendous  educational  exhibit. 

Your  NEA  membership  card  is  your  ticket  of  admission, 
ith  it  you  can  commute,  if  you  like,  to  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  gatlierings  in  history.  A  convention-on-your- 
doorstep  is  your  1954  bonus  when  you  join  your  national 
professional  organization. 


J4ou,  J4elps  f}eo,  ^eaclierd  and  Education 


SALARIES — Research  work  by  the  NEA  makes  it 
possible  for  New  Jersey  teachers  to  learn  what  salaries 
are  paid  teachers  in  other  states.  Higher  salaries  paid 
anywhere  constitute  an  argument  for  increasing  salaries 
locally. 

The  salary  goals  proposed  by  NEA  several  years  ago 
have  been  an  incentive  for  drafting  schedules  for  New 
Jersey  teachers. 

LEGISLATION — The  NEA  speaks  for  education  in 
national  legislation.  At  present  the  NEA  is  fighting  for 
a  law  to  exempt  an  additional  $1500  of  retirement  in¬ 
come  from  federal  taxation.  More  members  of  NEA 
will  mean  a  more  effective  voice  in  legislation. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS — The  NEA  produces  motion 
pictures  and  radio  programs  to  obtain  public  support 
for  education.  It  continuously  supplies  news  services 
and  national  magazines  with  material  on  school  needs. 
It  defends  schools  and  teachers  against  unjust  attacks. 


PUBLICATIONS — The  NEA  Jofurnal  keeps  teachers 
informed  about  the  latest  techniques  of  instruction  and 
curriculum  planning.  NEA  departments  publish  23  mag¬ 
azines  covering  almost  every  major  subject  matter  area. 
Their  combined  annual  distribution  exceeds  1,400.000  , 
copies.  H 

PROFESSIONAL — Through  its  numerous  department 
and  affiliated  organizations,  NEA  coordiiuites  the  pro¬ 
fessional  thinking  of  teachers  in  virtually  all  phases  of 
administration,  teaching,  and  special  school  activities. 
Its  conventions  are  the  greatest  educational  assemblages  [ 
held  annually  in  the  United  States. 

INTERNATIONAL — The  NEA  has  been  a  moving 
spirit  in  establishing  the  World  Confederation  of  Organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Teaching  Profession  ( WCOTP ) ;  it  main¬ 
tains  liaison  with  UN  and  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  and  sponsors  assistance  by  U.  S.  teachers  for  r 
their  colleagues  in  war-devastated  countries. 


JOIN  THE  NEA  NOW  —  AHauine  Your  Obligation  to  Your  Profession 

Send  your  $5.00  Dues  to  New  Jersey  Education  Association 

^'our  School  Collector  or  to  180  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8 
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“Leading  A  Local”  Makes  Debut 
At  1954  Leadership  Conference 


I  THE  “COMP"  FILE  | 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  members  of  the  Essex  County 
Education  Association  have  asked  me 
to  write  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
wonderful  help  given  their  Salary 
Committee.  The  reports  and  tables 
published  in  the  Review  were  of  great 
value  and  afforded  much  guidance  in 
formulating  plans. 

Please  accept  a  warm  “thank  you” 
from  our  County. 

Very  sincerely, 

Florence  C.  C.  Phraner 
Cor.  Secretary 


Dear  Herb  (Starkey)  i 
I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  grateful 
we  are  to  you  for  your  quick  action  in 
supplying  our  Salary  Steering  Com* 
mittee  with  the  factual  information 
they  needed.  In  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  you  supplied  us  with  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  take  us  months  to 
compile.  Your  office  and  the  many 
fine  services  NJEA  supplies  for  our 
teachers  are  really  wonderful. 

Our  NTA  Salary  Steering  (Committee 
salutes  you  and  the  entire  NJEIA  office. 
It  is  services  like  these  that  make 
MJEA  indispensible. 

Kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Sheps,  President, 

Newark  Teachers  Association 


My  dear  Fred  Brnncat 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Teachers'  Association  at  its  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  on  February  4,  unani¬ 
mously  instructed  me  to  write  to  you 
conveying  our  thanks  for  your  help 
in  our  salary  campaign. 

All  members  praised  you  highly  for 

Idle  excellent  work  you  have  done. 

I  We  are  indeed  most  grateful  and  feel 
that  your  work  here  has  enhancred 
N.  J.  E.  A.'s  fine  reputation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

I  Lyle  W.  Knowles,  President 


Leading  A  Local  Association:  A  Hand¬ 
book  for  Teacher  Leaders.  Prepared  by 
NJEA.  Available  without  cost  to  heads 
of  local  and  county  teacher  associations. 

NJEA’s  newest  handbook.  LEAD¬ 
ING  A  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION,  will 
be  presented  to  heads  of  local  and 
county  teacher  associations  at  the 
NJEA’s  Leadership  Conference  March 
20.  The  handbook  has  been  prepared 
to  help  the  officers  of  local  and  county 
groups  do  their  jobs  better. 

The  handbook  was  drafted  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Association 
made  up  of  experienced  and  success¬ 
ful  heads  of  local  and  county  organi¬ 
zations.  It  recognizes  that  a  strong 
and  successful  State  Association  must 
depend  upon  strong  groups  at  the 
local  level.  It  is  there  that  future  State 
leaders  often  gain  their  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  Association  work. 

“Leading  a  Local”  reviews  many  of 
the  problems  which  perplex  teacher 
groups — the  amount  of  dues,  securing 
the  help  and  support  of  all  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  functions  of  the  standard 
committees.  “Frequent  change  of 
leadership  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  local  associations,”  the 
writers  note.  They  point  out  that  a  few 
of  the  larger  locals  maintain  perman¬ 
ent  offices  of  their  own,  while  others 
achieve  continuity  through  a  “per¬ 
manent”  secretary,  elected  for  two  or 
three-year  terms  or  reelected  year 
after  year. 

The  handbook  includes  a  sample 
calendar  for  local  activities,  a  lengthy 
list  of  local  services  and  activities  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  building  the  pro¬ 


fession,  helping  members,  spreading 
the  word,  and  making  friends.  It  in¬ 
cludes  special  discussions  of  working 
on  salaries  and  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  authors  recognized  that  the 
monthly  meeting  is  one  of  the  major 
association  problems.  They  especially 
urge  careful  advance  planning,  an 
agenda,  a  sound  balance  between  As¬ 
sociation  business  and  the  planned 
program.  “Each  meeting  should  move 
forward  one  or  more  specific  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Association,”  they  say. 
“The  meeting  is  held  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  the  Association  does  not  exist 
to  hold  a  meeting.  They  make  numer¬ 
ous  practical  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  local  meetings,  both 
ways  of  varying  the  standard  program 
and  sources  of  interesting  programs. 

The  handbook  also  devotes  space 
to  the  county  association,  the 
NJEA,  and  the  NEA.  It  offers  mate¬ 
rial  which  the  local  leader  should 
know  and  have  handy  for  ready  ref¬ 
erence.  Especially  does  it  list  the  spe¬ 
cific  services  by  NJEA  which  are  of 
interest  to  every  teacher. 

As  the  handbook  says,  “Every  im¬ 
provement  in  teacher  leadership  and 
organization  work  in  any  community 
means  greater  strength  and  profes¬ 
sional  achievement  for  all  teachers 
everywhere.” 

The  special  handbook  committee  in¬ 
cludes  Richard  R.  Robinson  of  Tren¬ 
ton  as  chairman,  assisted  by  Gladys 
(jeer.  East  Orange;  Thomas  Taylor, 
Newton;  Wilhelmina  Teslaa,  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Esther  Weber,  Woodbury. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  OTIZENS 
COMMITTEE  FOR  STATE 
SCHOOL  AID  recently  met  at  NJEA 
Headquarters  to  discuss  revision  of 
the  State  School  Aid  distribution 
formula.  The  Committee  also  made 
plans  concerning  the  introduction  of 
State  Aid  legislation  after  the  report 
of  the  Tax  Policy  Commission  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Legislature.  The  report 
is  to  be  made  not  later  than  March 
15.  Pictured  (left)  are  William  H. 
Egeln.  Dr.  Charles  Rexford  Davis, 
Mrs.  John  Cost.  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Frost.  Lewis  Applegate.  I.eonard 
E.  Best  (Chairman),  Mrs.  .\.  G.  Link, 
Mrs.  Hale  Kingsbury,  Dr.  Frederick 
Hipp,  and  Jesse  Foster.  Not  pictured 
are  Mrs.  William  Meyer,  Mrs.  Earl  B. 
Rosecrans,  James  J.  Smith  and  F.  Roy 
Baxter. 
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Choice  of  Benefits  and  Rates 
Added  to  Retirement  Proposal 

Pension  Policy  Chairman  Outlines  Recent  Developments; 
Emphasizes  That  Plan  Still  Under  Study 
Must  Be  Considered  As  a  Whole 


By  ROBERT  D.  BOLE 

Chairman 

N}E.4  Pension  Policy  Committee 

Every  teacher  should  understand 
three  points  regarding  the  new  retire¬ 
ment  proposals. 

1.  The  plan  is  still  under  study  and 
is  not  the  subject  of  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  at  this  time.  As  you  will 
aee.  not  all  the  details  of  it  are 
settled. 

2.  In  its  main  outlines,  however, 
this  plan  is  a  whole,  designed  to  do 
certain  things  both  for  us  and  for  the 
Stale.  It  involves  both  getting  and 
giving.  We  can’t  just  take  the  parts 
we  want  and  reject  the  rest.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  idea 
that  no  teacher  would  lose  under  this 
program  is  not  designed  as  a  specific 
provision  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  is  a  general  statement.  A  specific 
legal  provision  to  this  effect  seems 
almost  im|M>ssible.  since  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  next  35-40  years 
to  evaluate  the  gains  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  against  any  possible  losses. 

In  brief,  this  plan  is  based  on  the 
idea  that,  in  return  for  going  under 
Social  Security  and  for  some  sacrifice 
of  theoretical  gains  if  we  teach  into 
our  very  late  years,  we  achieve  a 
fixed,  guaranteed  benefit;  the  mak¬ 
ing  up  of  deficiencies  in  our  annuity 
areoiints;  the  right  to  retire  with  full 
l>enefits  two  years  earlier  than  we  can 
now :  and  insurance  benefits  which, 
together  with  the  survivorship  bene¬ 
fits  of  social  security,  give  teachers 
an  excellent  all-round  protection  for 
their  dejwndents. 

WHAT  WE  GIVE 

I.et  ns  consider  first  the  sacrifices 
we  are  being  asked  to  make  to  secure 
the  additional  benefits.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  possibility — rather  remote 
for  most  of  us — of  receiving  more 
than  N/70ths*  of  our  final  average 


Robert  D.  Bote  presenting  the  new 
retirement  proposal*  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  January  23. 


salary  if  we  teach  long  past  age  62. 
Under  our  present  system,  the  money 
we  put  into  the  Fund  is  designed  to 
permit  us  to  retire  at  age  62.  For 
every  year  we  teach  after  that,  the 
reserves  build  up  rapidly;  we  are  not 
drawing  the  anticipated  retirement 
allowance  and  the  money  we  are  not 
withdrawing  is  earning  compound  -in¬ 
terest.  Those  of  us  who  teach  to  67  or 
68  would  find  that  we  would  receive 
more  than  N/70ths.  We  would  waive 
our  right  to  that  type  of  bonus  under 
th's  program,  and  our  allowance  at 
any  age  after  60  would  still  be  based 
on  N/70lhs  or  N/60ths  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  plan,  however,  does  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
to  such  additional  allowance  for 


*N  means  the  number  of  years  of  credited 
service  in  the  retirement  system  when  the 
retirement  allowance  is  either  N/70  or 
N/60  multiplied  by  the  “final  average  sal¬ 
ary”,  i.e.  the  average  salary  for  the  last 
five  years. 


those  teachers  who  are  now  eligible 
for  retirement. 

Second,  we  would  come  under  So¬ 
cial  Security.  Many  of  our  teachers 
do  not  regard  that  as  a  disadvantage; 
many  would  welcome  Social  Security 
for  certain  types  of  protection  which 
it  offers  that  our  own  system  does  not. 
In  addition,  it  appears  now  that, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Social  Se¬ 
curity  is  almost  inevitable  for  every 
working  man  or  woman  in  America, 
including  public  employees.  The  his¬ 
toric  opposition  of  public  employees 
to  Social  Security  was  designed  to 
make  sure  we  did  not  lose  benefits  as 
a  result  of  coming  under  it.  We  do 
not  do  so  under  this  plan. 

SOQAL  SECURITY 

The  State,  of  course,  saves  money 
by  integrating  our  Fund  with  Social 
Security;  that  is  the  only  way  it  is 
willing  to  make  the  increased  benefits 
available  to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  State  can 
hope  to  do  little  more  than  break  even 
under  this  program;  we  appear  to  be 
getting  the  benefits  of  most  of  the 
potential  savings. 

Some  teachers  are  genuinely  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  security  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  Social  Security  is  so  deeply 
woven  into  the  pattern  of  our  life 
today  that  its  abandonment  or  even 
its  downward  modification  is  almost 
unthinkable.  It  is  probably  not  too 
extreme  to  say  that  if  Social  Security 
were  to  collapse,  no  retirement  system 
in  the  country  would  survive. 

WHAT  WE  GAIN 

For  every  teacher,  this  program 
would  make  it  possible  to  retire  at 
age  60  with  full  benefits;  this  is  a 
reduction  of  two  years  in  our  present 
basic  retirement  age.  For  every  teach¬ 
er,  also,  this  program  calls  for  the 
State  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  his 
annuity  accounts — both  now  and  in 
the  future.  We  would  go  on  a  fixed 
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benefit — that  is  a  benefit  which  is  a 
fixed  fraction  of  our  final  average  sal¬ 
ary,  dependent  only  on  the  number 
of  years  of  credited  service. 

To  keep  the  cost  of  this  program 
from  being  prohibitive,  it  seems  nec¬ 
essary,  however,  to  create  two  classes 
of  members — similar  to  the  two 
classes  which  now  exist  in  the  State 
Employees  Retirement  System.  The 
retirement  of  Class  A  members  would 
be  based  on  70ths;  the  retirement  of 
Class  B  members  on  60ths. 


We  will  need  to  use  two 
terms  in  explaining  what 
happens  to  these  two  groups. 
One  is  Normal  Contribu¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  moneys 
with  accumulated  interest, 
which  have  been  deducted 
from  your  salary  under  the 
normal  contribution  rate 
which  was  assigned  to  you 
when  you  joined  the  Fund, 
plus  any  additional  contri¬ 
butions  you  have  made  to 
purchase  prior  service.  It 
does  not  include  any  contri¬ 
butions  you  have  made  to 
keep  your  annuity  account 
in  balance  with  your  pen¬ 
sion  or  to  provide  any  in¬ 
creased  annuity.  These  we 
will  call  your  Extra  Contri¬ 
butions. 


CLASS  A-TOlhs 

Class  A  members  of  our  Fund, 
under  the  new  plan,  could  retire  at 
age  60  on  N/TOths  of  final  average 
salary.  Any  extra  contributions  would 
be  returned  to  the  members.  They 
would  continue  to  pay  into  the  Fund 
at  their  normal  contribution  rate,  ex¬ 
cept  that  teachers  who  came  in  after 
1946  would  go  back  to  pre-1946 
rates.  This  means  a  reduction  of 
nearly  one  percent  in  the  contribu¬ 
tion  rates  for  teachers  employed  since 
1946.  To  repeat:  Class  A  members; 
allowance  based  on  70ths;  no  rate 
increase  over  normal  or  original  rate; 
extra  contributions  returned  to  them. 

For  example,  a  teacher 
who  started  in  1930  with  a 
contribution  rate  of  3.80% 
and  who  has  never  adjusted 
his  account  would  continue 
to  pay  at  3.80%,  but  could 
now  retire  at  age  60  on  full 
70lhs  of  his  final  average 
salary.  If  he  has  made  any 
adjustment,  he  would  get 
those  extra  contributions  re¬ 
turned  to  him. 


Pension  Plan  Must  Wait 
On  Federal  Law  Changes 


The  plan  described  here  by  Mr. 
Bole  and  outlined  in  previous  Re¬ 
view  articles  apparently  cannot  be 
put  into  effect  until  certain  changes 
are  made  in  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Law.  The  present  law  ex¬ 
pressly  forbids  bringing  under  So¬ 
cial  Security  any  public  employees 
who  were  covered  by  a  retirement 
system  on  the  date  that  their  em¬ 
ploying  body  signed  an  agreement 
for  Social  Security  for  employees 
not  so  covered.  Approximately  120 
Boards  of  Education  have  signed 
such  agreements;  under  the  law  as 
it  stands,  their  teachers  who  are 
members  of  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  could  not  be 
brought  under  Social  Security. 

Congress  is  now  in  the  process 
of  making  revisions  in  the  Social 
Security  act,  and  this  specific  pro¬ 
vision  is  virtually  certain  to  be 
changed.  The  proposed  change 
would  call  for  a  vote  of  those  af¬ 
fected  to  bring  them  under  Social 
Security.  A  two-thirds  vote  in 
favor  of  Social  Security  integration 
would  probably  be  required.  It  is 
also  possible,  however,  that  NJEA 
will  seek  a  special  amendment  to 
the  present  law  in  some  way  ex¬ 
empting  New  Jersey  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  provisions  which  obstruct  this 
plan. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  and  Ex- 
excutive  Committee  have  voted  im¬ 
mediate  action  to  remove  the  legal 
obstacles  to  this  proposal,  so  that 
it  can  be  adopted  when  and  if  it 
is  approved.  It  seems  relatively  un¬ 
likely,  however,  that  the  plan  will 
even  come  before  the  1954  Legisla¬ 
ture  at  its  regular  spring  session. 
NJEA  is  making  every  effort  to  see 
that  teachers  understand  the  pro¬ 
posed  program,  and  that  it  is  not 
adopted  unless  it  appears  to  have 
the  support  of  most  of  our  mem¬ 
bers. 


tions  seems  to  be  a  rather  small  por¬ 
tion  indeed  of  the  amounts  placed  in 
the  Fund  by  teachers  who  wished  to 
keep  their  accounts  in  balance.  Rough 
checking  shows  that  most  teachers 
would  have  to  increase  their  normal 
contributions  by  $200-$500,  either  by 
a  lump  sum  or  an  increased  contri¬ 
bution  rate.  This  is  negligible  beside 
the  amounts  which  the  Fund  has  been 
asking  to  keep  annuity  accounts  in 
balance.  It  is  also  possible  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  do  part  rather  than  all  of  this — 
that  is  to  have  credit  for  some  years 
on  60ths,  and  for  other  years  on 
70ths. 


CXASS  B-60th8 

Class  B  members  would  retire  at 
age  60  on  N/60ths.  To  secure  this 
increased  allowance,  however,  the 


CONTRIBUTION  RATES 

The  future  contribution  rates  for 
Class  B  members — those  who  wish  to 
retire  on  60ths — has  not  been  settled 
yet,  and  it  involves  at  least  one  major 
problem. 

One  set  of  rates  for  this  purpose 
has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Buck.  They 
range  from  5.83  (Male,  20)  to  8.93 
(Woman,  50). 

These,  however,  are  appreciably 
higher  than  the  comparable  rates  pro¬ 
posed  for  Class  B  members  in  the 
State  Elmployee  system.  We  are  told 
that  teachers  live  longer  than  State 
employees  and  have  a  different  salary 
expectancy.  That  is  an  actuarial  fact 
But  if  the  object  of  these  changes  is 
to  put  an  end  to  discontent  and  to 
bring  the  provisions  of  the  two  funds 
closer  together,  our  Class  B  rates 
should  not  be  higher  than  those  for 
State  Employees.  If  the  State  could 
achieve  a  single  administration  of  the 
two  retirement  systems,  it  might  be 
willing  to  bear  the  extra  cost  of  using 
the  State  Employee  Class  B  rates  for 
the  teachers. 


Class  B  member  must  leave  in  the 
Fund,  or  put  in,  an  additional  one- 
sixth  of  his  normal  contributions  to 
date.  Except  for  that,  his  extra  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  returned  to  him. 
Hereafter,  he  must  also  contribute  to 
the  Fund  at  a  new  and  higher  rate. 
Class  B  members,  for  retirement  on 
60ths,  will  still  get  their  extra  con¬ 
tributions  back,  but  must  increase 
their  normal  contributions  by  one- 
sixth. 


This  was  a  new  idea.  As  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee  weighed  it, 
many  of  our  immediate  objections 
seemed  more  sentimental  than  prac¬ 
tical.  We  were  assured  that  in  any 
such  combination  of  the  Funds  the 
teachers  and  the  state  employees 
would  each  be  assured  of  separate  and 
adequate  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  We  had  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
investment  of  funds  is  already  con¬ 
solidated  in  a  separate  division.  We 
considered  the  fact  that  the  combined 
funds  would  have  greater  strength 
together  than  apart,  and  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State  Elmployees  system 
is  as  good  and  its  past  administration 
as  sound  as  our  own. 


That  one-sixth  of  normal  contribu- 


STUDY  BEING  MADE 
However,  no  one  knew  the  cost  to 
the  State  of  using  the  lower  scale  of 
(Continued  on  Page  278) 
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SHE  was  a  shy  little  thing.  She  en¬ 
tered  the  office  timidly  and  stood  as  if 
poised,  ready  to  take  flight  at  an  in¬ 
stant’s  notice.  Her  eyes,  as  they 
searched  my  face,  were  round  and 
questioning.  She  was  pale,  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  from  fear  and  dread  of 
coming  to  the  office  to  see  the  Super¬ 
intendent  or  whether  it  was  natural, 

I  did  not  know.  I  smiled  at  her,  but 
there  was  no  response.  She  simply 
looked  questioningly  at  me  and  waited. 

“Hello  there,”  I  said,  trying  to  make 
my  voice  sound  friendly  and  warm. 

She  answered  me  with  a  simple, 
polite,  “Hello.” 

“How’ re  things  with  you  today?” 

I  ventured  the  question  while  I  studied 
the  next  one  in  an  effort  to  put  her 
at  ease. 

“Ail  right.”  Her  reply  came  softly 
and  without  enthusiasm. 

“Won’t  you  come  over  and  sit  in 
this  chair?”  I  asked  and  pulled  one 
up  beside  my  desk. 

She  came,  still  somewhat  hesitantly, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  very  edge. 
I  commented  on  her  pretty  dress, 
leaned  back  in  my  own  chair  and 
smiled  reassuringly.  I  thought  I  saw 
a  slight  response  in  her  eyes  and  so 
continued. 

“Have  you  got  any  brothers  and 
sisters?”  I  inquired. 

“Yes.”  she  said  and  then,  brighten¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  “1  have  a  little 
brother  at  home.” 

From  then  on  it  wasn’t  so  hard. 
W'e  discussed  little  brothers  and  dogs 
and  pets  in  general  and  as  we  talked 
she  gradually  leaned  back  in  the  big 
chair.  One  could  see  the  tension  sub¬ 
side  as  we  continued  to  get  acquainted, 
and  at  last  I  thought  I  might  safely 
approach  the  subject. 

“How’s  school?” 

“All  right.”  she  said. 


The  Magic 

of  Success 

By  LINDLY  C.  BAXTER 
Superintendent,  Hillsdale 


“Have  any  trouble  with  your  third 
grade  work?” 

“No,  it’s  all  right.” 

I  could  see  the  tension  mounting 
again.  She  sat  erect  and  looked  at  me. 

“How’s  your  reading?” 

She  hesitated,  “It’s  a-a-all — ” 

I  hurried  in  a  little  help,  “But  it’s 
not  as  good  as  your  arithmetic,  is  it?” 


“No.”  She  sighed.  It  almost  seemed 
as  though  she  were  relieved  now  that 
we  were  talking  about  it. 

She  told  me  about  herself  then. 
And  though  she  was  a  little  girl  only 
nine  years  old  in  the  third  grade,  she 
was  able  to  appraise  her  strengths  and 
weaknesses  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  maturity. 

Judy  had  been  in  our  school  only 
four  months.  She  had  come  to  us  from 
another  state.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  she  had  been  moved  when  in 


the  kindergarten  into  a  first  grade 
during  her  first  year  at  school,  osten¬ 
sibly  because  she  was  so  much  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  her  class  mates.  Three 
years  later  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  she  was  “failed”.  Then  she  had 
come  to  us.  Our  reading  method  was 
different  from  anything  to  which  Judy 
had  been  exposed.  It  is  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  phonetic  approach.  Many  chil¬ 
dren.  who  have  had  difficulty  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  learn  by  this  method. 
However,  Judy’s  teacher,  patient  and 
understanding  as  she  was,  found  her 
still  floundering  after  four  months. 

Judy  was  repeating  the  third  grade 
because  of  a  reading  deficiency.  She 
was  now  engulfed  in  a  vicious  circle. 
Failure  in  her  sensitive  mind  was 
building  on  failure.  If  she  couldn’t 
read  she  would,  she  thought,  undoubt¬ 
edly  fail  to  be  promoted  again  and 
the  more  she  worried  about  failure 
the  less  she  was  able  to  concentrate 
on  reading  skills.  When  I  saw  her 
that  day  she  had  little  confidence  left. 

During  the  week  preceding  our  in¬ 
terview,  Judy  had  been  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  leave  her  room  several 
times  daily  in  order  to  visit  the  school 
nurse.  Each  time  she  complained  of 
illness,  but  none  could  be  found. 
However,  the  nurse  being  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  extremely  understanding 
individual,  she  represented  a  haven 
in  the  storm  where  Judy  found  she 
could  find  comfort  and  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity.  It  had  been  through  the 
nurse’s  efforts  that  Judy  found  her 
way  to  my  attention. 

It  seemed  reasonable  that  if  we 
could  help  Judy  gain  confidence  in 
her  ability  to  read  we  would  auto¬ 
matically  restore  her  confidence  in 
general.  Since  we  do  not  have  a 
remedial  reading  program  we  often 
assign  children  with  reading  difficul- 
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ties  to  lower  grade  teachers  in  order 
to  start  the  learning  process  over 
again.  Judy  seemed  ripe  for  such  a 
venture. 


“Judy,”  I  said,  “how  would  you 
like  to  have  Miss  Jones  help  you  with 
your  reading?” 

Her  face  brightened  perceptibly. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  you  would  have 
too  much  trouble  with  reading  if  you 
had  a  little  help  of  the  kind  boys  and 
girls  get  when  they  start  to  learn  to 
read.  You  don’t  need  to  worry  any 
more,  Judy,  about  staying  another  year 
in  the  third  grade  for  you  can  go  on 
to  the  fourth  and  if  by  that  time  you 
have  not  had  enough  help  you  can 
still  come  back  to  Miss  Jones  or  Miss 
Duffy  for  more  help.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  Miss  Jones  help 
me,”  she  said,  and  now  her  face  was 
alight  with  eagerness. 

“We’ll  go  right  over  and  see  her,” 

I  suggested. 

We  went  at  once.  Miss  Jones  is 
lovely.  Her  friendliness,  her  interest 
and  her  understanding  of  a  small 
child's  difficulties  and  her  approach 
to  them  is  delightful  to  watch  and  for 
a  child,  in  Judy’s  trouble,  an  experi¬ 
ence.  Miss  Jones  grasped  the  situation 
at  once.  She  made  Judy  feel  at  home, 
at  ease  and  gave  the  impression  that 
to  have  difficulty  with  reading  was 
most  understandable  and  also  that  it 
could  be  changed  by  her  and  Judy 
together.  She  suggested  that  Judy  stop 
in  her  room  for  a  few  minutes  each 
night  after  school.  She  told  her  that 
a  fourth  grade  boy  who  was  having 
some  trouble  stopped  in  at  that  time 
and  that  they  could  all  have  a  won¬ 
derful  time  together. 

As  I  watched  Judy  go  skipping  down 
the  hall  to  her  own  room,  I  knew  in 
my  heart  that  she  was  on  the  road 
again  to  peace  and  happiness  and 
success.  I  don’t  now  need  to  see  the 
results,  for  I  know  as  many  others 
that  success  breeds  success  and  once 
Judy  gets  a  touch  of  that  kind  of 
magic,  life  will  be  sweet  again.  I  have 
seen  it  happen  so  many  times  that  I 
know  the  formula  works. 

Sometimes  I  am  amazed  by  the  lack 
of  acceptance  of  this  phenomena 
among  educators  let  alone  laymen.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  traditionally 
autocratic  school  and  classroom  man¬ 
agement  has  played  and  is  still  play¬ 
ing  a  delaying  action  against  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  modern  techniques  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Small  failures  in  themselves  may 
not  do  too  much  harm  but  when  fail¬ 
ures  begin  to  pile  up  until  they  reach 
such  portions  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
that  they  produce  even  such  seemingly 
mild  reactions  as  those  of  Judy’s,  it  is 


high  time  that  we  cast  tradition  to 
the  winds.  Sometimes  the  reactions 
are  too  deep  seated  to  be  readily  rec¬ 
ognized,  at  least  by  the  inexpert. 
Sometimes  serious  damage  is  caused 
by  the  unsympathetic.  Many  times  the 
difference  between  an  individual's  de¬ 
velopment  into  a  worth  while  citizen 
or  an  anti-social  is  the  lack  of  under¬ 
standing — the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  school  to  try  to  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  experience  of  success 
on  the  part  of  individuals  who  seem 
hopelessly  inept.  I  recall  where  suc¬ 
cess  in  tennis  on  the  high  school  team 
changed  the  whole  future  for  an  un¬ 
successful  student. 


i 


days  of  over  crowding,  and  part  time 
classes,  yet  these  are  the  days  that 
breed  the  problems  that  require  solu¬ 
tion  by  teaching  finesse. 

The  school  is  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  Recent  polls 
have  demonstrated  quite  emphatically 
that  the  general  public  is  loath  to  ac¬ 
cept  what  research  has  proved  beyond 
a  doubt — loath  to  accept  it  in  their 
children's  school,  but  are  readily  im¬ 
pressed  by  it  in  almost  any  other 
phase  of  day  by  day  living. 

Children  in  our  schools  will  never 
come  this  way  again.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  we  fail  to  provide  them  now  will 


Traditionally  teachers  teach  school 
subjects.  It  is  high  time — in  fact  it  is 
long  past  time — that  we  should  insist 
upon  teachers  teaching  children.  In 
a  profession  that  deals  so  intimately 
with  the  mental  side  of  life  it  seems 
axiomatic  that  we  should  in  these 
days  of  applied  psychology  and  psy¬ 
chiatry  train  teachers  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  failure  and  success 
and  not  only  understand  it.  but  to  ap¬ 
ply  it.  Too  many  of  us  assume  even 
after  exposure  to  modem  techniques 
a  traditional  attitude  toward  the  pu¬ 
pil.  Understanding  is  not  easy  in  these 


never  be  available  to  them  again.  The 
problems  they  develop  must  be  dealt 
with  now  or  never.  Every  individual 
unless  his  native  ability  approaches 
that  of  the  imbecile  has  certain 
strengths  that  should  be  searched  out 
and  used  to  bolster  his  self  confidence 
and  thus  used  as  a  lever  to  develop 
that  individual  to  the  greatest  extent 
of  his  abilities.  Unless  we  meet  this 
challenge  with  our  children  we  have 
failed  our  children.  What  is  done  in 
our  classrooms  today  will  be  reflected 
in  the  successes  or  failures  of  civilisa* 
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tion  tomorrow. 
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A  Parents  Reply 

67  N.  Lincoln  Street  ^  f  '  _  ■  “W  ^  O 

Arlington.  Virginia  |  A  f  ■■  f  f  f  ^ 

28  January  19S4  X  M  O 


Dear  Mr.  Dakin, 

Your  lead  article  in  the  February  5th 
iaaue  of  Collier’s,  by  Howard  Whitman, 
renders  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  schools 
of  America  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  cause 
of  American  democracy — for  which  both  you 
and  he  profess  a  commendable  concern. 

As  the  parent  of  two  children — the  young¬ 
est  now  in  college — and  as  a  grandparent, 

I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
school  program  of  the  community  in  which 
I  live.  Also,  through  the  years,  1  have  had 
occasion  to  know  something  of  other  school 
systems  and  of  the  work  of  parent-teacher 
and  other  lay  groups  in  helping  to  set  the 
course  for  school  programs. 

The  fact  that  some  schools  are  doing  less 
effective  work  than  they  ought  to  do  is  not 
debatable.  There  are  schools  with  poorly 
conceived  programs,  schools  that  are  poorly 
equipped,  schools  that  are  poorly  managed, 
schools  in  which  some  of  the  teachers  use 
poor  judgment  and  faulty  procedures. 

Whitman's  article,  however,  and  your 
editorial  introduction  to  it,  stand  on  a 
premise  which  I  am  sure  is  wholly  false. 
You  imply  that  the  weaknesses  of  present- 
day  schools  were  not  the  weaknesses  of  the 
schools  of  the  past.  You  indicate  that  things 
are  getting  worse  and  worse — that  the  con¬ 
tent  and  methods  of  presentday  schools  in 
the  great  majority  of  communities  have 
deteriorated  to  the  place  where  education, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  threat  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  strong  democracy.  That  con¬ 
clusion  I  cannot  accept.  There  have  always 
beeh  poor  schools,  and  poor  teaching. 
Neither  author  Whitman  nor  any  other 
competent  inquirer  has  found  that  the 
schools  are  getting  poorer  in  a  growing 
proportion  of  American  communities. 

Granting  that  all  schools  are  imperfect 
and  that  some  schools  need  fundamental 
modification  of  program  and  procedures, 
the  great  bulk  of  dependable  evidence  shows 
that  NEVER  WERE  SO  MANY  CHILDREN 
TAUGHT  SO  WELL  AS  THEY  ARE 
BEING  TAUGHT  TODAY.  If  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
contrary  before  he  started,  be  would  have 
found  ample  evidence  to  support  that  con¬ 
clusion — in  our  community,  among  others. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  my  address  is 
Arlington— -one  of  the  school  systems  where 
Mr.  Whitman  collected  some  of  his  alleged 
facts  about  school  deterioration.  (He  should 
have  come  about  a  decade  ago  when  Martha 
Strayer  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  could 
accurately  write  about  our  “Hill  Billy 
Schools”  in  the  shadow  of  the  nation’s 
Capitol!)  The  only  Arlingtonian  he  quotes, 
and  the  man  whose  picture  he  uses,  is  a 


disgruntled  parent  (every  school  has  a  few) 
and  discredited  candidate  for  our  School 
Board.  Mr.  Miles  is  entitled  to  his  opinion, 
of  course,  and  your  magazine  and  Mr. 
Whitman  have  a  perfect  right  to  quote  it. 
When  you  do,  however,  honest  reporting 
would  impel  you  to  label  it  more  clearly 
than  you  have  done  for  what  it  is.  The 
people  of  .\rlington  by  the  decisive  margin 
of  some  3,000  votes  last  November  said  to 
Mr.  Miles  that  they  “weren’t  buying”  his 
theories  of  public  education  for  our  com¬ 
munity.  Did  Mr.  Whitman  talk  with  anyone 
in  Arlington  besides  Mr.  Miles?  Just  why 
did  he  go  to  him?  I’ve  inquired  of  several 
of  our  foremost  lay  leaders,  all  of  whom 
deny  that  they  were  consulted.  What  is  the 
technique?  Is  Mr.  Whitman  interested  only 
in  finding  the  vocal  minority?  If  he  had 
sought  different  points  of  view  in  our  com¬ 
munity  and  then  chosen  that  of  Mr.  Miles, 

1  would  have  had  greater  respect  for  his 
fairness.  When  he,  apparently,  ignores  all 
but  a  generally -known  critic  of  our  schools, 
he  is  not  an  impartial  observer.  His  refer¬ 
ence  to  Arlington  is  a  flagrant  example 
either  of  sloppy,  inaccurate  reporting  or 
deliberate  distortion. 

Improvement  in  the  Arlington  schools 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal,  in  practically  every  aspect  of  their 
work.  (Incidentally,  Mr.  Miles  was  not 
conspicuous  among  those  who  worked  to 
bring  about  that  improvement,  which  was 
largely  the  result  of  citizen  effort.)  The 
very  thing  Mr.  Miles  complains  of  consti¬ 
tutes  an  area  where  real  progress  has  been 
made,  namely,  a  Board  that  works  with  the 
public.  It  was  not  always  so.  But  our 
Board  is  now  elected.  Its  work  is  conducted 
openly.  Its  reports  to  the  public  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  comprehensive.  The  Board  now 
has  about  50  advisory  committees  of  citi¬ 
zens,  involving  the  participation  of  some 
350  to  400  laymen  in  a  continuous  program 
of  evaluation  and  planning.  In  addition, 
laymen  can — and  do — make  themselves  heard 
through  an  effective  Parent  Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  Citizens  Committee  for  School  Im¬ 
provement,  and  indeed  through  many  others 
of  the  100  or  more  community  organizations 
that  take  some  direct  interest  in  school 
affairs. 

What,  then,  do  you  and  Mr.  Whitman 
recommend  to  us  in  Arlington?  We  are  not 
always  pleased  with  everything  that  is  done 
by  every  teacher,  nor  with  every  decision 
made  by  our  School  Board.  But  the  great 
majority  of  us  think  that  we  have  a  fine 
school  system.  We  are  proud  of  it.  We 


have  a  Board  whose  newest  members  were 
elected  last  fall  by  an  impressive  majority 
of  Arlington  voters  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Miles  and  a  running  mate  who  shared  his 
general  point  of  view.  We’ve  said,  as  con¬ 
clusively  as  we  know  how,  that  we  don’t 
want  his  school  theories  put  into  practice 
for  our  children.  Is  that  bad  democracy? 
Does  that  show  that  our  schools  are  ‘going 
to  the  dogs’?  Should  our  Board  listen  to 
Mr.  Miles  and  ignore  the  rest  of  us,  because 
so  far  as  Mr.  Whitman’s  inquiry  goes,  he 
was  vocal  and  we  were  the  “silent  people”? 
You’ve  titled  the  tu^icle,  “Speak  out.  Silent 
People”.  To  whom  shall  we  speak?  We’ve 
spoken.  W'e’ve  elected  our  Board.  We  work 
with  them.  They  are  educating  a  higher 
percent  of  Arlington  children  and  doing  it 
better  than  ever  before.  So,  what  shall  we 
say?  To  whom? 

As  for  our  community  the  answer  seems 
clear.  We  should  speak  out  to  those  who 
control  the  editorial  policy  of  a  nationally- 
distributed  periodical  such  as  yours  when 
it  so  naively  or  deliberately  misrepresents 
the  quality  of  our  school  program  or  the 
working  relationships  of  our  Board  and  the 
citizens  of  the  community.  We  should  ask 
them  to  abandon  any  campaign  designed  to 
discredit  the  good  school  system  which  we 
have,  and  which  we  want  to  keep.  We 
should  ask  them  not  to  misrepresent  public 
opinion  in  our  community  by  selective  re¬ 
porting;  not  to  cast  innuendo  on  the  School 
Board  we  have  chosen,  quite  decisively,  in 
the  American  way.  We  should  speak  out 
against  any  recommendation  or  implication 
that  our  schools  be  turned  over  to  a  minority 
group  whose  educational  philosophy  and 
proposals  for  so-called  reform  have  been 
thoroughly  aired  and  soundly  repudiated  by 
our  people.  If  Collier's  is  a  party  to  any 
such  purpose,  it  is  time  for  us  to  speak  out 
to  you. 

Every  school,  every  organization,  every 
agency  of  government,  every  social  institu¬ 
tion  has  its  critics — and  rightly  so.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope,  however,  that  Collier's  has  a 
higher  sense  of  public  service  and  greater 
vision  of  its  responsibility  in  the  market 
place  of  ideas  than  the  role  of  ferreting  out 
the  opinions  of  ax-grinding  and  self-seeking 
critics — whether  of  the  schools  or  of  any 
other  basic  American  institution.  Until  that 
is  so,  IT  IS  TIME  for  the  silent  people  to 
speak  out  against  biased  and  irresponsible 
reporting. 

Cordially  yours, 
Ivan  A.  Booker 
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WHAT  do  your  graduate^  have  as  memories  of  their  years  in  your  elementary 
srhoni?  The  students  mav  nurrhase  auto^ranh  honks  whieh  usually 


**  school?  The  students  may  purchase  autograph  books  which  usually 
contain  other  students’  signatures  and  often  have  silly  and  non-meaningful 
quotes.  Other  graduates  may  have  scrap  books  and  paste  mementos  of  the 
graduation  program  in  it.  Everyone  would  like  to  have  something  better  and 
still  have  it  cost  very  little.  During  the  past  three  years  yearbook  companies  have 
developed  yearbooks  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
and  small  high  school.  The  approximate  cost  for  having  100  copies  of  a  16-page, 
staple  bound  yearbook  is  $135,  or  100  copies  of  a  24-page,  plastic,  spiral  bound 
book  at  $180.  Does  that  sound  too  expensive? 


PHOTO-OFF.SET  METHOD 


In  the  photo-offset  or  lithograph 
method  of  printing,  a  picture  is  taken 
of  the  entire  page  that  is  to  be  re¬ 
produced.  Thus,  the  students  and 
advisor  paste  all  the  material  on  the 
pages,  reducing  costs  of  linotype  set¬ 
ting  by  the  printer  and  the  necessity 
of  expensive  cuts  for  pictures.  While 
many  of  the  photographic  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  reductions  are  not  per¬ 
mitted,  and  various  print  types  are 
not  used,  the  low  cost  photo-offset 
method  gives  the  school  an  annual  that 
the  administration  will  be  proud  of 
and  the  students  will  cherish  for  many 
years. 

This  form  of  inexpensive  school 


The  students,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher-advisor,  arrange  and 
paste  the  material  on  these  pages. 
Other  8th  graders  will  type  the  write¬ 
ups  of  each  student.  Others  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  pictures  of  the  classes 
and  activities  and  art  work  necessary. 
A  supply  of  paste,  art  directions,  theme 
suggestions  and  a  dummy  book  are 
also  supplied. 

A  general  plan  for  an  elementary 
school  yearbook  might  include  a  title 
page  with  a  picture  of  the  school,  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  principal.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  introduction.  The  graduate  section 
might  follow  with  individual  pictures 
and  write-ups  about  each  graduate. 


journalism  can  be  a  very  interesting  The  school  activity  section  could  be 
project  for  the  8th  graders,  teachers  next  with  pictures  and  typed  descrip- 


and  principal.  Much  of  the  material 
is  supplied  by  the  company.  As  part 
of  the  yearbook  contract,  you  will  be 
furnished  a  number  of  blank  pages 
that  are  11  x  14  inches  or  larger. 


*  Harold  Hainfeld  is  a  trachrr  and  advisor 
lor  the  Roosevelt  Review,  Roosevelt  School, 
Union  City. 


tions  of  the  classes,  student  clubs  and 
intra-mural  athletics.  The  class  di¬ 
rectory  and  autograph  pages  could  be 
next.  If  you  desire  advertisements  or 
boosters  to  help  finance  the  annual, 
these  pages  could  end  the  yearbook. 

SCHOOI..COMMIJNITY  RELATIONS 
Yearbooks  at  the  elementary  level 
can  be  an  important  part  of  the  school- 


Low  Cost 


Yearbooks 


For  The 


Elementary 


School 


By  HAROLD  HAINFELD* 


community  relations  program.  Phases 
of  the  school  program  and  newer 
methods  used  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  parents  in  the  activities 
section  of  the  annual.  The  school 
library  staff,  for  example,  can  be 
photographed  in  the  library  and,  with 
an  appropriate  write-up,  can  present 
this  phase  of  the  program.  Newer 
methods  and  materials  of  instruction 
can  be  shown  with  pictures  of  the 
audio  visual  squad  with  the  radio, 
projectors  and  recording  devices  that 
are  used  in  the  school.  In  a  similar 
manner,  phases  of  the  music,  fine  and 
industrial  arts  and  home  economics 
program  can  be  shown  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  annual. 

What  coverage  is  given  to  the  intra¬ 
mural  program  in  the  local  newspaper? 
Pictures  and  write-ups  can  bring  out 
this  and  other  phases  of  the  school’s 
health  and  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Phases  of  the  school’s  program 
of  service  to  the  community  can  be 
depicted  in  an  elementary  school  an¬ 
nual.  Red  Cross  activities  conducted 
by  the  school  such  as  overseas  kits, 
favors  for  veterans  in  hospitals  and 
other  phases  of  the  program  can  be 
pictured.  The  safety  activities  of  the 
school  Junior  Patrol,  the  Junior  Hi-Y, 
and  the  work  of  the  P.T.A.  can  be 
shown.  Special  activities  unique  to 
the  school  can  also  be  pictured.  For 
example,  one  teacher  is  a  Red  Cross 
first  aid  instructor.  All  8th  grade 
students  at  Roosevelt  School  receive 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  first  aid  course 
(Continued  on  Page  286) 
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POWER 


for  the 

Classroom 

Teacher 


^T^HREE  of  them  were  sitting  around 
the  Teachers’  Room.  They  were 
talking  about  problems  of  teaching 
some  things  their  pupils  wanted  to 
know. 

“I  know  I  ought  to  do  more,”  said 
M  iss  Blodgett,  “but  science  absolutely 
defeats  me.  I  know  how  to  turn  lights 
on  and  off,  and  I  can  start  and  stop 
my  car.  But  that’s  the  limit,  the  abso¬ 
lute  limit.  I  guess  I’m  just  not  adapted 
to  modem  living.” 

‘T’m  no  mechanical  genius  either,” 
Miss  King  said.  “But  I  think  I  might 
do  something  if  I  had  the  materials 
to  work  with.  But  I  have  no  idea  where 
to  begin.” 

“I  know  how  both  of  you  feel,” 
said  Marion  Bixby,  “but  I’ve  found 
one  solution.  Come  on  down  to  my 
room  and  look.” 

They  went,  sceptically.  When  they 
saw  her  sixth  grade  room,  however, 
they  reacted  just  like  the  audience  in 
the  old  advertisement  where  the  hero 
sat  down  at  the  piano  and  rippled  off 
the  Fifth  Mazurka. 

Stretched  across  one  whole  side  of 
the  room  were  three  large,  colorful 
charts.  Most  of  the  open  floor  space 
was  devoted  to  an  impressive  card¬ 


board  model  of  a  modern  electric 
power  station.  And  on  each  individual 
desk  was  a  comic  book  about  Electric 
Power.  Other  walls  showed  ample 
evidence  of  pupil  work  growing  out 
of  these  materials  and  class  activities. 

“Give.”  said  Blodgett  and  King 
together.  “What  is  it,  where  did  you 
get  it.  and  how  can  we.” 

“I  just  stumbled  on  it,”  Marion 
admitted,  “but  I’m  delighted.  I  guess 
we  just  don’t  begin  to  realize  all  the 
resources  available  to  us.  I  found  nut 
about  this  from  one  of  my  pupils 
whose  father  manages  a  power  station. 
But  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  and 
ask  for  this  Electric  Power  Kit.  My 
pupils  have  l>een  working  on  this  for 
nearly  a  month  now,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  projects  I’ve 
ever  had.  It  ties  in  to  our  Social  Stud¬ 
ies.  The  pupils  are  interested,  and 
they  are  getting  a  real  understanding 
of  a  whole  side  of  modern  living  they 
are  going  to  need.  Incidentally,  of 
course,  so  am  I.” 

Scenes  like  this  are  hap|iening  in  a 
good  many  New  Jersey  schools  today, 
as  more  and  more  teachers  are  using 
(Continued  on  Page  288) 
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Public  School  Medical  Screening; 
What  School  Physicians  Look  For 
And  What  They  Do  In  Examinations 


By  WILSON  G.  GVTURIE,  M.D. 

Director,  Division  of  Health,  Safety,  and  Physical  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 


This  examination  is  a  screening  procedure.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  detailed 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  final  diagnosis.  Originally  it  was 
made  to  detect  symptoms  of  communicable  diseases.  More  recently,  as  health 
education  became  an  integral  part  of  the  school’s  educational  program,  it  has 
assumed  another  responsibility:  to  detect  physical  variations  from  normal. 


In  order  to  fulfill  both  of  these  re¬ 
quirements,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
school  physician  to  make  a  careful 
screening  examination  of  all  pupils. 
The  State  Department  of  Education 
has  recommended  certain  items  of 
examination.  These  are  inspection  of 
the  pupil  in  regard  to  condition  of 
scalp,  skin,  glands,  orthopedic  (bony 
framework),  and  muscular  system. 
Also  examination  of  eyes  by  school 
physician,  use  of  Snellen  and  close 
vision  charts,  plus  sphere  and  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  examination  optional.  Exam¬ 
ination  of  ears  and  hearing  by  means 
of  otoscope  and  group  or  individual 
audiometer;  examination  of  nose  and 
throat;  stethoscopic  examination  of 
heart  and  lungs;  detection  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  or  displacement  of  organs; 
examination  for  hernia  (parents  pre¬ 
sent  and  women  physicians  for  high 
school  girls).  These  items  are  advised 
in  order  to  give  the  school  medical 
examination  the  status  of  a  thorough 
screening  examination. 

REASONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  as  follows: 

Many  communicable  diseases  begin 
with  symptoms  of  a  common  cold. 
Examination  of  the  nose  and  throat 
give  corroborative  evidence.  Koplik’s 
spots  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek  appear  before  the  skin  rash  in 
measles.  Inflamed  throats  and  in¬ 
fected  tonsils  are  revealed. 

Skin  examination  may  show  many 
conditions  such  as  impetigo,  scabies. 


athlete’s  foot,  pityriasis,  or  the  rashes 
of  communicable  diseases.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  scalp  might  show  ring¬ 
worm.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  en¬ 
larged  or  inflammed  in  many  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  tonsillitis,  scarlet  fever 
and  other  diseases. 

Orthopedic  and  nervous  system  and 
muscular  examination  may  reveal 
many  conditions  such  as  old  fracture 
deformities,  poliomyelitis,  muscular 
dystrophies  and  congenital  abnormal¬ 
ities. 

Examination  for  hernia  in  both 
hoys  and  girls  is  recommended  be¬ 
cause  no  pupil  should  take  physical 
education  activities  if  there  is  hernia 
present. 

Examination  of  the  heart  may  re¬ 
veal  either  rheumatic  heart  disease 
or  congenital  heart  disease.  If  either 
of  these  is  detected,  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  given  in  obtaining 
additional  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Also  the  pupil  should  be  protected 
against  too  strenuous  physical  activi¬ 
ties. 

Examination  of  the  lungs  is  espe¬ 
cially  a  screening  procedure  as  chest 
X-rays  are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  in¬ 
formation.  Many  of  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  pupils  re¬ 
ceive  chest  X-rays  as  a  result  of  the 
school  case-finding  program. 

The  audiometer  is  recommended  for 
testing  of  hearing.  The  individual  au¬ 
diometer  is  advised  although  the  group 
audiometer  may  be  used  for  gross 


screening.  The  use  of  an  otoscope  is 
advised. 

OPTICAL  EXAMINATION 

The  eye  and  vision  examination 
procedures  recommended  are: 

1.  Inspection  of  the  eyes  and  sur¬ 
rounding  tissues  by  the  school  physi¬ 
cian.  (The  use  of  an  ophthalmoscope 
is  optional  with  the  physician).  This 
examination  will  reveal  the  common 
conditions  found  in  school  children 
such  as  conjunctivitis,  squint,  and 
corneal  and  scleral  changes. 

2.  Snellen  chart  examination  at 
twenty  feet.  When  ptoperly  made  the 
Snellen  examination  reveals  most  dis¬ 
turbances  of  vision. 

3.  Jaeger  or  similar  chart  examina¬ 
tion  at  fifteen  inches  for  close  vision 
ability. 

4.  Plus  sphere  test.  This  is  the  use 
of  a  150  diopter  lens  to  detect  far¬ 
sighted  pupils  who  may  be  undetected 
in  the  ordinary  Snellen  examination. 
The  use  of  this  test  is  optional  with 
the  school  physician. 

Some  schools  will  wish  to  use  vision 
testing  equipment  that  is  more  de¬ 
tailed  than  the  above  recommended 
examinations.  There  are  many  of 
these.  If  the  schools  desire  to  use  any 
of  them  and  provide  trained  person¬ 
nel,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Education  is  in  accord  with  their 
wishes. 

The  school  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  a  physical  examination  for  its 
pupils.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  this  examination  should  be  a 
screening  and  not  a  conclusive  one. 
Since  the  school  gives  no  form  of 
treatment,  except  in  dealing  with 
emergencies  such  as  accidents  and 
sudden  illnesses,  its  aim  is  detection 
of  variations  from  health  and  physical 
defects.  The  next  step  is  referral  to 
the  parent  and  encouragement  to  rem¬ 
edy  all  remediable  defects  and  ill¬ 
nesses. 

In  providing  this  examination  the 
school  has  to  decide  its  scope,  time, 
procedure  and  equipment.  It  may  be 
that  too  little  is  required  or  on  the 
other  hand  too  much. 

All  apparatus  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  relation  to  its  value  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  examination  and  also  in  keep¬ 
ing  within  the  limits  of  a  screening 
examination.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
decision  regarding  certain  mechanical 
diagnostic  aids.  The  Massachusetts 
vision  testing  equipment  and  others 
of  a  similar  type,  such  as  the  ortho 
rater,  the  sight  screens,  and  the  tele- 
hinocular  have  their  advocates.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Division  think  that  similar 
results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  above  stated  recommendations  to 
(Continued  on  Page  277) 
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The  Council  For  Accreditation 

Is  For  YOU  DR.  FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 


Next  July  may  well  mark  the  most 
important  event  of  your  teaching 
generation.  The  impending  event 
promises  similar  importance  for  ail 
present  and  future  teachers,  for  your 
state  and  local  associations,  for  citi¬ 
zens  and  patrons  generally,  and  most 
important  of  all.  for  children  every¬ 
where.  The  momentous  event  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  1,  1954.  That  day  will 
usber  in  the  active  operation  of  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education.  For  eighteen 
months  this  Council  of  twenty-one 
members  has  been  diligently  organiz¬ 
ing.  planning  and  getting  ready  for 
the  eventful  day. 

The  coming  date  is  so  promising 
for  educational  progress  because,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  teaching 
profession  and  board  of  education 
will  have  a  voice  in  determining  col¬ 
leges  which  have  teacher-education 
programs  of  sufficient  quality  to  pre¬ 
pare  well-trained  teachers  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Accreditation  of  institutions  for 
teacher  education,  very  limited  and 
often  very  ineffective,  has  been  with 
us  over  tbe  years.  Two  agencies  now 
function  in  the  field.  First,  state  de¬ 
partments  in  the  various  states  have 
programs  of  teacher  education,  certi¬ 
fication  and  accreditation.  Even  the 
most  optimistic  re{)ort  shows  that  of¬ 
ficial  state  agency  accreditation  has 
only  partly  done  the  job.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  are  generally  weak,  due  to  poli¬ 
tical  limitations  and  pressures  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

The  second  agency  for  teacher  ac¬ 
creditation  is  the  colleges  themselves. 
In  recent  years  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
has  established  a  mutual,  voluntary 
and  cooperative  accreditation  service 
of  high  standard,  but  limited  coverage. 
So,  the  situation  may  be  summed  up 
as  of  today — state  departments  are 
generally  too  politically  incapacitated 
to  demand  and  enforce  quality  and 
the  .AAf.TE  with  its  voluntary  parti¬ 
cipation,  has  touched  only  the  superior 
programs  of  the  blue  blood  colleges 
and  universities. 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  four 
year  colleges  and  universities  are 


AA(.TE  accredited.  As  a  consequence 
there  are  spread  all  over  our  country 
hundreds  of  institutions  offering  so- 
called  teacher  education  programs 
that  are  much  too  thin  to  approach 
any  measure  of  adequacy.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  are  unacceptable  to  boards  of 
education  and  the  profession. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time 
that  accreditation  only  by  state  de¬ 
partments  and  the  colleges  themselves 
can  ever  meet  the  urgent  demand  for 
upgrading  the  programs  of  teacher 
education.  These  agencies  lack  the 
means  and  the  effectiveness  necessary 
to  eliminate  diploma  mills.  Alone, 
they  are  impotent  in  ruling  that  weak 
programs  of  teacher  education  be  up¬ 
graded  materially  or  dropped  from 
the  college  catalog.  The  new  Council, 
perhaps  not  in  the  first  year  of  its 
work  but  eventually,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  insist  that  ineffectual  pro¬ 
grams  either  be  strengthened  or  dis¬ 
continued.  Needed  guidance  in  this 
strengthening  will  be  made  available 
to  all  institutions  really  interested.  No 
particular  type  of  college  will  be 
favored.  Good  programs  can  and  do 
exist  under  several  different  types  of 
institutional  organization.  Improve  the 
weak  program  or  drop  it  will  be  the 
implicit  insistance  of  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation. 

Membership  on  the  new  Council 
comes  from  five  sources  that  are  right¬ 
fully  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
teacher  education.  These  are:  the  pro¬ 
fession;  the  school  boards;  the  col¬ 
leges;  the  chief  state  school  officers  and 
the  directors  of  certification.  For  the 
first  time  the  teaching  profession  itself 
is  present  and  has  a  direct  part  in  the 
accreditation  process.  Likewise,  that 
segment  of  the  public  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  school  operation,  and  most 
free  from  state  politics,  the  boards  of 
education,  now  have  an  important  say 
in  the  procedure. 

ACCREDITATION  AND 
CERTIFICATION 

While  accreditation  is  applied  to 
institutions  that  educate  teachers,  cer¬ 
tification  is  applied  to  the  teachers  the 
institutions  educate.  Though  different, 
the  two  are  closely  related,  somewhat 
like  two  peas  in  a  pod.  States  that 


have  quality  institutions  of  teacher 
education,  also  generally  have  high 
standards  for  teacher  certification. 
Conversely,  low  accreditation  standards 
carry  low  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  Though  certification  standards 
have  advanced  materially  since  World 
War  II,  in  some  states  the  college 
hours  required  for  teaching  a  child 
are  lower  than  those  required  of  the 
mortician  who  may  bury  the  child. 
Paradoxical  also,  in  nearly  all  states 
the  college  hours  demanded  for  veter¬ 
inary  practice  are  higher  than  for 
teaching.  More  college  experience  is 
required  of  one  who  treats  the  child's 
sick  cat.  than  of  one  who  directs  the 
child’s  learning  and  development.  The 
low’  standards  of  certification  for 
teachers,  in  comparision  with  other 
professional  licensing,  have  been 
tolerated  or  even  encouraged  by  lax 
accreditation  of  programs  of  teacher 
education.  Weak  teacher-education 
programs  breed  weak  certification 
standards.  The  two  have  a  marked 
effect  on  teacher  supply — but  that  is 
another  story  for  another  time.  It  is 
enough  to  report  that  the  Council 
knows  full  well  that  in  upgrading 
accreditation,  not  only  will  the  quality 
of  the  teacher  be  advanced  but  other 
perplexing  educational  problems  will 
be  speeded  on  the  way  toward  solution. 

HOW  THE  COUNCIL  WILL  OPERATE 

The  Council,  a  new  venture  without 
charted  course  drawn  from  practice, 
will  get  under  way  this  coming  july 
according  to  operational  plans  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  series  of  meetings  of  its 
twenty-one  members.  Office  location, 
staff  and  clerical  facilities  are  being 
arranged.  The  administrative  set-up 
will  be  ready  so  that  the  accreditation 
program  will  be  officially  opened  on 
the  date  announced. 

The  Council  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  securing  as  Executive  Director  for 
the  first  year.  Dr.  W.  Earl  Armstrong, 
(^hief  for  Teacher  Education.  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  who  will  be  on 
leave  of  absence  and  start  preliminary 
work  on  April  first.  This  will  lead  to 
actual  accreditation  activity  on  July  L 
1954. 

At  the  outset,  the  Council  will  lean 
heavily  on  the  accomplished  work  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education,  which  will 
discontinue  its  own  listing  as  the 
Council  takes  over.  It  is  prcdiable  that 
the  AA('.TE  iLst  of  accredited  institu¬ 
tions  for  teacher  education  will  serve 
as  the  initial  list  for  the  Council. 
After  that,  it  is  also  probable  that  tbe 
Council  will  make  its  institutional 
visitations  in  cooperation  with  the 
establi.shed  regional  associations  such 
(Continued  on  Page  290) 
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Professional  Books  Published  in  1953 
of  Interest  to  Elementary  School  Teachers 

Compiled  by  the  UBRARY  STAFF  of 
PATERSON  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE* 


GENERAL 

Adams,  Bess  P.  About  Books  for  Children.  Holt,  clS>53.  $6.00. 

.\merican  Council  on  Education.  Function  of  the  Public  School 
in  Dealing  with  Religion.  The  Council,  cl953.  $2.00. 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  American  School 
Curriculum.  The  Assoc.,  cl9S3.  (31st  Yearbook)  $5.00. 

.\merican  Council  on  Education.  Causes  of  Public  Unrest  Per¬ 
taining  to  Education,  ed.  by  R.  F.  Howes.  The  Council,  cl953. 
(Studies  Ser.  1,  no.  56)  $1.00. 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 
Forces  Affecting  American  Education.  The  Association,  cl953. 
(1953  Yearbook)  $3.50. 

Baker.  Harry  J.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children.  2nd  ed. 
Nfaemillan,  cl953.  $5.00. 

Ballou.  Richard  B.  The  Individual  and  the  State;  the  Modern 
Challenge  to  Education.  Beacon.  cl953.  $4.50. 

Bartky,  John  A.  Supervision  as  Human  Relations.  Heath,  cl953. 
$4.20. 

Bean,  Kenneth  L.  Construction  of  Educational  and  Personnel 
Tests.  McGraw,  cl953.  $4.50. 

Berk,  Robert  H.  and  others.  Curriculum  in  the  Modern  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  Prentice,  cl953.  $4.95. 

Bestor,  Arthur  E.  Educational  Wastelands;  the  Retreat  from 
Learning  in  Our  Public  Schools.  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
cl953.  $3.50. 

Black.  Mrs.  Irma  (Simonton).  Off  to  a  Good  Start;  a  Handbook 
for  Parents.  Rev.  ed.  Harcourt,  1953.  $3.50. 

Bossard,  James  H.  Sociology  of  Child  Development.  Rev.  ed. 
Har|>er,  1953.  $6.00. 

Boston  University.  School  of  Education.  Elementary  Evaluative 
Criteria.  Boston  University,  cl953.  $1.50. 

Bruch,  Hilde.  Don’t  Be  Afraid  of  Your  Child.  Farrar,  cl953. 
$3.75. 

Buttrick.  George  A.  Faith  and  Education.  Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
cl953.  $2.00. 

Butts,  Robert  F.  and  Cremin,  L4iwrence  A.  History  of  Education 
in  American  Culture.  Holt,  cl953.  $5.75. 

Cantor,  Nathaniel.  The  Teaching-learning  Process.  Dryden,  1953. 
$2.90. 

Cary,  Sturges  F.,  ed.  New  Challenges  to  Our  Schools.  Wilson. 
cl9.53.  (Reference  Shelf  v2!>.  No.  1).  $1.7.5. 

Catholic  University  of  America.  Workshop  on  Special  Education 
of  the  Exceptional  Child,  1952.  Special  Education  of  the 
Exceptional  Child.  Catholic  University  Press,  cl953.  $2.75. 

Charitas,  Sister  Mary.  Purposive  Classroom  Management.  Win¬ 
ston.  C19.53.  $1.05. 

Claxton.  Philader  P.  Some  Rights  of  Children  and  Youth.  Ex- 
|)osition,  cl953.  $2.50. 

Conant,  James  Bryant.  Education  and  Liberty.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  cl953.  $3.00. 

Corey,  .Stephen  M.  Action  Research  to  Improve  School  Prac¬ 
tices.  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  cl953.  $3.00. 

Cutts,  Norma  E.  and  Moseley,  Nicholas.  Bright  Children;  a 
Guide  for  Parents.  Putnam,  cl9S3.  $3.50. 

Davidson,  Audrey  and  Fay,  Judith.  Phantasy  in  Childhood. 
Philosophical  Library,  cl953.  $4.75. 

Doll,  Ronald  C.  Organizing  for  Curriculum  Improvement.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia,  cl953.  $1.00. 

Eavey,  Charles  B.  Art  of  Effective  Teaching.  Zonderman.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  C19.53.  $3.75. 

*  Jiiilliette  A.  Trainor,  Librarian;  Mrs.  Sally  M.  Burk,  Reference 

Librarian;  Harriet  F.  Modemann,  Cataloger;  and  Elizabeth  M. 

Rinaldi,  Children’s  Librarian. 
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Eckgren,  Betty  L.  and  Fishel,  Vivian.  500  Live  Ideas  for  the 
Grade  Teacher,  Row,  Peterson,  1952.  $2.00. 

Engelhardt,  Nickolaus  L.  and  others.  Planning  Elementary  School 
Buildings.  Dodge,  cl953.  $12.50. 

Garrett,  Henry  E.  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education.  4th 
ed.  Longmans,  cl 953.  $5.00. 

Goodspeed,  Helen  C.  and  others.  Child  Care  and  Guidance. 

Rev.  ed.  Lippincott,  cl953.  $4.00. 

Green,  Marjorie  M.  and  Woods,  E.  L.  Nursery  School  Hand¬ 
book  for  Teachers  and  Parents.  Rev.  ed.  Sierra  Madre  Com¬ 
munity  Nursery  School  Assn.,  Box  14,  Sierra  Madre,  Cal., 
cl953.  $2.00. 

Havighurst,  Robert  J.  Human  Development  and  Education. 
Longmans,  cl953.  $4.00. 

Heck,  Arch  O.  Education  of  Exceptional  Children;  Its  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Teachers,  Parents  and  Laymen.  2nd  ed.  McGraw, 
1953.  $6.00. 

Hume,  Emily  G.  Learning  and  Teaching  in  the  Infants’  School. 
Longmans,  1953.  $2.25. 

Hutchins,  Robert  M.  The  Conflict  in  Education  in  a  Democratic 
Society.  Harper,  cl9S3.  $2.00. 

Hymes,  James  L.  Effective  Home-school  Relations.  Prentice. 
cl953.  $3.50. 

Ingram,  Christine  P.  Education  of  the  Slow-leaming  Child. 
Rev.  ed.  Ronald,  cl953.  $5.00. 

John  Dewey  Society.  American  Elementary  School.  13th  Year- 
iMMik.  Harper,  cl953.  $5.00. 

John  Dewey  .Society.  Educational  Freedom  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety. 

12th  Yearbook.  Harper,  c.1953.  $3.00. 

Jordan,  Arthur  M.  Measurement  in  Education.  McGraw-Hill. 
cl953.  $5.25. 

Keller,  James.  All  God’s  Children.  Hanover  House,  cl9S3.  $2.00. 
Knapp.  Robert  H.  Practical  Guidance  Methods.  McGraw,  cl953. 
$425. 

Kopp,  Oswald  W.  Elementary  School  Transfer;  Problems,  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  Recommended  Procedures.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  cl953.  $2.50. 

Krishnamurti,  Jiddu.  Education  and  the  Significance  of  Life. 
Harper,  cl953.  $1.50. 

l.ane.  John  Le  Roi.  Children  Should  Be  Heard.  Children’s  Drama 
Guild.  1425  Broadway.  N.Y.  18,  cl953.  $3.00. 

Lee,  Gordon  C.  Introduction  to  Education  in  Modern  America. 
Holt.  cl953.  $4.50. 

Logasa,  Hannah.  Book  Selection  Handbook  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School.  Faxon,  cl953.  $4.50. 

Lueck,  William  R.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  Holt,  cl953.  $4.00. 
Lynd,  Albert.  Quackery  in  the  Public  Schools.  Little,  cl953. 
$3.50. 

.Martin,  William  E.  and  Stendler,  (]elia  B.  Child  Development. 
Harcourt,  cl953.  $6.00. 

Meeker,  Alice  M.  /  Like  Children.  Row,  Peterson.  cl953.  $125. 
Meigs,  Cornelia,  and  others.  Critical  History  of  Children’s  litera¬ 
ture.  Macmillan.  cl953.  $7.50. 

.Melby,  Ernest  O.  and  Puner,  Morton.  Freedom  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation.  Praeger,  cl9S3.  $4.00. 

Menge,  J.  Wilmer  and  Faunce,  R.  C.  W orking  Together  for 
Better  Schools.  American  Book,  cl953.  $2.00. 

Michaelis,  John  U.  Student  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Prentice.  cl953.  $4.50. 

Mid-Century  Committee  on  Elementary  Education.  Elementary 
School  Objectives;  a  Report  Prepared  for  the  Mid-century 
Committee  on  Outcomes  in  Elementary  Education.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  cl953.  $3.00. 

Supplement  to  Elementary  School  Objectives.  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton.  N.  J„  cl953. 
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Millard,  Cecil  V.  and  Huggett,  A.  J.  Introduction  to  Elementary 
Education.  McGraw-Hill,  cl9S3.  $4.75. 

Miller,  H.  B.  and  Mikelson,  J.  M.,  eds.  Something  for  Nothing 
for  Your  Classroom.  2nd  ed.  Temple  University  Teachers 
College,  cl953.  $1.00. 

Moser,  Clarence  G.  Understanding  Boys.  Association  Press, 
cl953.  $2.50. 

Moustakas,  Clark  E.  Children  in  Play  Therapy;  a  Key  to  Under¬ 
standing  Normal  and  Disturbed  Emotions.  McGraw,  cl953. 
$4.50. 

MacConnell,  Charles  M.  New  Schools  for  a  New  Culture.  Har¬ 
per,  c19j3.  Kev.  ed.  $3.00. 

McNerney,  Chester  T.  Curriculum.  McGraw,  cl953.  $4.50. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  The  Community 
School.  University  of  Chicago,  cl953.  (52nd  Yr.hk.,  Pt.2) 
$3.50. 

Neshitt,  Marion.  Public  School  for  Tomorrow.  Harper,  cl953. 
$2.50. 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Education.  Commission  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Character  and  Citizenship.  Their  Future  Is  in  Our 
Hands.  The  Department,  cl953.  $.75. 

Odell,  Charles  W.  How  to  Improve  Classroom  Testing.  William 
C.  Brown,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  cl953.  $3.(X). 

Olsen,  Edward  G.,  ed.  The  Modern  Community  School.  Apple- 
ton,  cl953.  $2.50. 

Oregon  University  Library.  W orkshop  on  the  Modern  School 
Library.  University  of  Oregon,  cl953.  $1.(X). 

Peck,  Leigh.  Child  Psychology;  a  Dynamic  Approach.  Heath, 
cl953.  $5J25. 

Petty,  Mary  C.  Intraclass  Grouping  in  the  Elementary  School. 
University  of  Texas  Press,  cl953.  $2.(X). 

Pol.ock.  .Morris  P.  and  Pollock,  .Miriam.  New  Hope  for  the 
Retarded;  Enriching  the  Lives  of  Exceptional  Children.  Sar¬ 
gent,  cl953.  $4.50. 

Preston,  Effa  E.  and  Casey,  Beatrice  M.  Closing  Day  Program 
Book.  Denison,  cl953.  $2.75. 

Preston,  Effa  E.  and  Casey,  Beatrice  M.  Good  Things  for  Closing 
Day.  Denison,  cl953.  $2.75. 

Ragan,  William  B.  Modem  Elementary  Curriculum.  Dryden, 
cl953.  $4.90. 

Raymont,  Thomas.  Modern  Education:  Its  Aims  and  Methods. 
4th  ed.  Longmans,  cl953.  $2.25. 

Reavis,  William  C.  Administering  the  Elementary  School;  a 
Cooperative  Educational  Enterprise.  Prentice.  C19.53.  $5.(X). 

Reeder,  Edwin  H.  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Houghton,  cl953.  $4.00. 

Reeder,  Ward  G.  Introduction  to  Public-school  Relations. 
Rev.  ed.  Macmillan,  cl953.  $3.75. 

Remmlein,  Madaline  K.  Law  of  Local  Public  School  Adminis¬ 
tration.  McGraw,  cl953.  $4.50. 

Robbins,  Florence  G.  Educational  Sociology.  Holt,  cl953.  $4.75. 

Scheifele.  Marian.  Gifted  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  cl953.  $.95. 

Simpson,  Ray  H.  Improving  Teaching-learning  Processes.  Long¬ 
mans,  cl953.  $5.00. 

Smith,  Lillian  H.  Unreluctant  Years;  a  Critical  Approach  to 
Children’s  Literature.  American  Library  Association,  cl953. 
$4.50. 

Stendler,  Celia  B.  and  Martin,  W.  E.  Intergroup  Education  in 
Kindergarten-printary  Grades.  Macmillan,  cl953.  $2.50. 

Strang,  Ruth  M.  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work.  4th 
Eil.  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  cl953.  $3.75. 

Taba,  Hilda.  Leadership  Training  in  Intergroup  Education; 
Evaluation  of  Workshops.  American  Council  on  Education, 
cl953.  $2.50. 

Taba.  Hilda  and  others.  Intergroup  Education  Workshops. 

American  Council  on  Education,  cl953.  $3.50. 

Teicher,  Joseph  D.  Your  Child  and  His  Problems.  little.  cl953. 
$3.75. 

Thompson,  Nellie  Z.  Your  School  Clubs;  a  complete  Guide  to 
5(X)  Activities.  Dutton,  cl953.  $3.50. 

Trailer,  Arthur  E.  and  others.  Introduction  to  Testing  and 
Use  of  Test  Results  in  Public  Schools.  Harper.  cl953.  $2.50. 

Trailer,  Arthur  E.,  ed.  Modern  Educational  Problems.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education.  cl953.  $1.50. 


Washbume,  Carleton  W.  World’s  Good;  Education  for  World¬ 
mindedness.  Day,  cl953.  $4.00. 

Whiting.  John  W.  and  Child,  I.  L.  Child  Training  and  Personal¬ 
ity;  a  Cross-cultural  Study.  Yale  University  Press,  cl953. 
$5.00. 

M'ilson,  Russell  E.  Flexible  Classrooms;  Practical  Ideas  for 
Modern  Schoolrooms.  Carter  Co.,  51  Hancock.  Detroit  6, 
-Mich..  cl953.  $3.75. 

Wittich,  Walter  A.  and  Schuler,  Charles  F.  Audio-visual  Mate¬ 
rials;  Their  Nature  and  Use.  Harper,  cl953.  $6.(X). 

Woodring,  Paul.  Let’s  Talk  Sense  About  Our  Schools.  McGraw, 
cl953.  $3.50. 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

Artley,  A.  Sterl.  Your  Child  Learns  to  Read.  Scott.  Foresman, 
cl953.  $2.00. 

Boylston,  Elise  R.  Creative  Expression  with  Crayons.  Davis, 
cl953.  $3.95. 

Brewster,  Paul  G.  American  Non-singing  Games.  University  of 
Oklahoma,  cl953.  $3.75. 

Burnett,  Raymond  W.  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Rinehart.  cl953.  $5.75. 

Carter,  Homer  L.  J.  and  McGinnis,  D.  J.  Learning  to  Read;  a 
Handbook  for  Teachers.  McGraw,  cl953.  $3.50. 

Chenoweth,  Lawrence  B.  and  Selkirk,  T.  K.  School  Health 
Problems.  4th  ed.  Appleton,  cl953.  $4.00. 

Chicago  University.  Conference  on  Reading.  Corrective  Read¬ 
ing  in  Classroom  and  Clinic.  University  of  Chicago,  cl953. 
$3.50. 

Chicago  University.  Reading  Clinics.  Clinical  Studies  in  Read¬ 
ing,  II.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  cl953.  (Sup.  Elduca- 
tional  Monograph,  No.  77).  $3.75. 

DeWitt,  Raymond  T.  Teaching  Individual  and  Team  Sports. 
Prentice,  cl953.  $6.65. 

Ephron,  Beulah,  K.  Emotioiud  Difficulties  in  Reading.  Julian 
Press,  cl953.  $5.00. 

Green,  Sidney  L.  and  Rothenberg,  Alan  B.  Manual  of  First  Aid 
for  Mental  Health  in  Childhood  and  Adolescence.  Julian 
Press,  cl953.  $4.00. 

Grout,  Ruth  E.  Health  Teaching  in  Schools.  2nd  ed.  Saunders. 
cl953.  $4.25. 

Hjelmervik,  Kenneth  and  Berg,  C.  C.  Marching  Bands;  How  to 
Organize  and  Develop  Them.  Barnes,  cl953.  $3.75. 

Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  N.E.A. 
and  the  A.  M.  A.  School  Health  Services;  a  Report.  N.E.A., 
cl953.  $5.00 

Kinscella,  Hazel  G.  and  Tierney,  Elizabeth.  Child  and  His  Music; 
a  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Elementary 
Grades  or  in  the  Small  School.  University  Pub.  Co.,  cl953. 
$3.20. 

Klee.  Loretta  E.,  ed.  Social  Studies  for  Older  Children;  Programs 
for  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six.  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  cl953.  (Curriculum  Series,  No.  5)  $2.00. 

Kohl,  Marguerite  and  Young,  Frederica.  Games  for  Children. 
Wyn,  cl953.  $2.50. 

Mathews,  Paul  W.  You  Can  Teach  Music;  a  Handbook  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher.  Dutton,  cl953.  $3.75. 

Mendelowitz,  Daniel  M.  Children  Are  Artists;  an  Introduction  to 
Children’s  Art  for  Teachers  and  Parents.  .Stanford  University 
Press,  cl953.  $3.00. 

Moore,  Frank  G.  and  others.  Handcrafts  for  Elementary  Schools; 
a  Handbook  of  Practical  Suggestions  for  Teachers.  Heath. 
cl953.  $5.00. 

Morton,  Robert  L.  Teaching  Children  Arithmetic;  Primary, 
Intermediate,  Upper  Grades.  Silver,  Burdett,  cl953.  $4.50. 

Murray,  Ruth  L.  Dance  in  Elementary  Education;  a  Program  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  Harper,  cl953.  $4.00. 

•Miirsell,  James  L.  Mu.sic  in  American  .Schools.  Silver,  Burdett. 
19.53.  $3.;50. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Child  Development 
and  the  Language  Arts.  The  Council,  1953.  $.75. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  Learning  of 
Mathematics;  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  The  Council,  cl953. 
(21st  Yearbook).  $4.00. 

(This  listing  of  Professional  Books  Published  in  1953  of  In¬ 
terest  to  Elementary  Teachers  will  he  concluded  in  the  April 

is.sue  of  the  Review.) 
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EDUCATION 

COURSES 


D«v«lopfflMl  of  Edo<olion  ia  Itio 
Unitod  Stolot 

Intreductioa  to  Iho  Philttopliy  of 
Educolion 

Pkilesoptiicol  lockgroundi  of  Edo* 
cotion 

InliodiKtioo  to  Edwcotioaol  Fty* 
ctielofy 

EdKcotionol  Psychofogir;  Sotvoy  of 
Icctnt  Otvolopmonlt 
Advonctd  Woikthog  ia  Early  Child¬ 
hood  EdiKOtioa 

Trtadi  ia  Toochini  Eltaionlory 
Moot  langoogo  hrti 
Trondt  ia  Toochiag  ElMOontory 
School  Sociol  Studios 
Trtflds  in  Toochiag  Elomontary 
School  Arithmotk 

TrtiMis  In  Tooching  Elomontaty 
School  Sclonco 

Soloctioa  and  Uio  of  lotovrco 
Units  in  Classroom  Instruction 
Observotion  ond  Anolysis  of  In¬ 
struction 

Elomontory  School  Administrotloa 
ond  Supervision 

Rocont  Dovolapmonts  In  Stcandocy 
School  Tooching 

Socondory  School  Administration 
ond  Soporvisioa 

Workshop  in  Tooching  Coomotrv 
in  tho  Socondory  School 
Guidnnco:  Tochniguos  el  Counsol- 
Ing 

Educotionol  Tests  and  Moosuro- 
nients 

Audio-Visuol  Aids  to  Instruction 
Edurotian  in  Human  Rolotlons 
Public  Rolotlons  in  Educotlon 
Child  Psychlotry  In  Educolion 

Clossrooffl  lohovior  of  Chlldno: 
Evo  loot  ion  and  Monogomonl 

Psychology  of  Rooding  ond  Ro- 
airdiol  Tochniguos 

Introductory  Seminar  in  Educotlon 


SOME  COURSES  IN 
OTHER  FIELDS  OF 
INTEREST  TO 
TEACHERS 

Group  Dynomics 

Amoricon  liloraturo  since  tho 
Ovll  Wor 

Contomporery  Amoricon  ond  Eoro- 
peon  Dramo 

English  Novel  of  Iho  IPtb  Contory 
Economic  ond  Pollticol  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  tho  Far  Eost 
Fotulgn  Rolotlons  of  Iho  Unitod 
Stotos 

NIslaty  ond  Approciollon  of  Music 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy 
logic 

Cenlomporory  World  Politics 

Abnormal  Psychology 

Tho  Fomily  In  Modern  Society 
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JOHNS  HOPKINS 
SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  28th  -  AUGUST  6th 

^xcilui^  in  concept .  .  .  valuable  in  content .  .  .  practical  in  application 
.  .  .  Johns  Hopkins  offers  26  courses  in  Education,  plus  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  Demonstration  School  ...  all  located  on  the  University's 
beautiful  100-acre  wooded  campus,  in  Baltimore’s  finest  residential  section. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Education  and  the  various  subject- 
matter  fields  are  open  to  teachers,  counselors,  supervisors,  and  administrators 
who  wish  to  study  for  a  bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree,  or  for  the  Certificate  of 
Advanced  Study,  or  who  want  to  improve  their  professional  stature. 

Small,  co-educational  classes  give  the  benefit  of  close  personal  contact  with  a 
faculty  of  outstanding  ability  and  national  reputation.  Visiting  professors  from 
16  other  institutions  will  join  the  Summer  Session  faculty. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION.  This  degree  is 
awarded  to  those  who  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  study  (30 
points  of  credit)  in  this  University  within  five  years.  The  study  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  on  a  part-time  basis  during  the  academic  year  or  during  summers  only 
or  both.  Approximately  half  the  program  is  prescribed  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  electives  in  Education  or  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  department  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  is  given,  but  neither  a  thesis  nor  a  study  of  foreign 
language  is  required. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  The  certificate  represents  one  full  year  of  study  (30  points  of  credit) 
beyond  the  master’s  degree.  The  work  may  be  taken  in  the  regular  session 
only  or  during  summers  only  or  both.  Half  the  program  is  prescribed  and  the 
rest  is  devoted  to  the  area  of  specialization  best  suited  to  the  student’s  needs 
and  interests.  Much  flexibility  in  the  selection  of  courses  is  permitted.  There 
are  no  requirements  regarding  a  thesis,  a  comprehensive  examination,  or  the 
study  of  foreign  language. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  CATALOGUE  TO:  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

Registration  Dates:  April  1  to  June  26 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly 

January  23,  1954 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Exlucation  Association  convened  at  the 
Stacy  Trent  Hotel  in  Trenton  on  Saturday, 
January  23,  1954,  at  10:30  A.M.  Mrs.  May 
C.  Smith,  President,  presided.  By  motion 
several  alternates  were  seated,  and  a  roll 
call  showed  a  quorum  present. 

THOMAS  F.  TAYLOR,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure,  moved 
that  the  rules  of  procedure  which  have  been 
used  in  prior  years  be  adopted  for  use  this 
year.  The  motion  was  passed. 

ANTHONY  LANKFORD  outlined  the 
progress  to  date  on  the  NJEL\-approved 
Washington  National  group  insurance  plan. 
Almost  9,000  teachers  are  now  insured 
under  the  health  and  accident  plan  in  the 
State,  in  addition  to  those  already  covered 
before  the  NJEA  plan  took  effect.  Wash¬ 
ington  National  has  paid  approximately 
tl62,000  in  claims  between  April  8  and 
Dec.  31.  Approximately  140  school  systems 
now  endorse  the  plan.  Mr.  Lankford  con¬ 
firmed  the  fact  that  there  is  a  special  retired 
teacher's  policy  for  those  who  retired  after 
being  members  of  the  plan  as  active 
teachers.  It  is  not  open  to  those  already 
retired. 

R.\LPH  KEHS.  Legislative  Chairman, 
reporting  on  a  Washington  conference  on 
H.R.  5180,  indicated  that  final  decision  on 
income  tax  exemption  for  retirement  income 
will  be  made  within  a  month.  He  urged 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  broaden  the 
support  of  this  legislation.  Mr.  Kehs  also 
reported  that  the  minimum  salary  schedule 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mrs.  Dwyer 
and  Mr.  Hauser  and  is  Assembly  Bill  9. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

SALARY 

Mr.  Starkey  reported  for  the  Salary 
Committee.  He  submitted  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  introduce  necessary  legislation  to 
extend  the  temporary  bonus  act  two  years 
beyond  its  present  expiration  date  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1954.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Bambara.  seconded  and  passed  to  approve 
the  recommendation. 

The  .Saltuy  Committee  then  recommended 
the  following  revision  of  the  sick  leave 
law: 

“(1)  Broaden  the  coverage  of  the  law 
to  include  all  full-time  employees  of  a 
board  of  education. 

“(2)  The  unused  portion  of  the  present 
minimum  annual  sick  leave  of  ten  days 
per  year  shall  be  accumulative  without 
limit.  In  computing  the  accumulation,  the 
years  of  service  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  this  proposed  revision 
shall  be  used. 

"(31  The  definition  of  sick  leave  in  the 
present  law  shall  be  broadened  to  include 
death  in  the  immediate  family,  and  serious 
illness  in  the  immediate  family  that  re¬ 


quires  the  care  or  attendance  of  such  em¬ 
ployee.” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  this 
recommendation.  The  Assembly  discussed 
whether  the  10  days  should  not  be  15,  in 
line  with  the  sick  leave  provisions  of  Civil 
Service,  or  12  days  on  a  proportionate 
basis.  It  was  brought  out  that  the  prime 
function  of  the  recommendation  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  ten  days  now  in  the 
law  are  all  accumulative.  A  motion  to 
amend  the  recommendation  to  provide  for 
12  days  was  defeated.  The  Assembly  also 
discussed  the  proposed  broader  definition, 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  many  boards 
of  education  now  grant  leave  for  death  in 
the  immediate  family  in  addition  to  sick 
leave.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps  that  the 
clause  in  the  recommendation  providing  for 
leave  for  death  in  the  immediate  family  be 
revised  so  that  such  leave  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ten  days  which  is  totally  ac¬ 
cumulative  for  the  teacher.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  passed,  and  the  original  mo¬ 
tion  approving  the  basic  recommendation 
was  passed  with  that  amendment. 

MEMBERSHIP 

DR.  JAMES  M.  LYNCH.  NJEA  Treas¬ 
urer,  reported  on  enrollment  to  date.  As 
of  January  22,  the  Association  had  26,820 
paid  up  members.  He  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  27,000  this  year  to  finance  the 
current  budget,  and  urged  at  least  28,000 
to  maintain  the  Association’s  percentage  of 
enrollment.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Young, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

MISS  LENA  PORRECA.  NEA  State 
Director,  discussed  NEA  enrollment,  noting 
that  the  National  Education  .Association  is 
50,000  meml)ers  ahead  of  last  year  on  a 
national  basis,  and  almost  5.000  ahead  in 


New  Jersey.  She  indicated  that  NEA  en-  ] 
roUments  are  being  transmitted  more 
rapidly  and  being  handled  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  they  were  last  year.  She  indi¬ 
cated  that  New  Jersey  needs  about  4,000 
more  members  to  reach  its  Centennial  Ac¬ 
tion  goal  of  15,000  NEA  members.  She 
indicated  that  this  could  be  done  if  every 
district  obtained  25%  more  members  than 
they  had  last  year.  She  also  reported  pro¬ 
gress  on  the  NEIA  building  fund,  with  118 
life  members  by  Dec.  31,  1953.  She  also 
urged  that  local  and  county  associations 
contribute  to  the  NEA  building  fund.  She 
urged  New  Jersey  participation  in  the  1954 
NEA  Convention  to  be  held  in  Madison 
Square  Carden,  New  York  City. 

President  Smith  spoke  of  the  state  con¬ 
ferences  on  education  which  President 
Eisenhower  has  requested.  She  indicated 
that  NJEA  has  already  done  some  thinking 
about  such  a  conference  for  New  Jersey 
and  is  anxious  to  cooperate  and  help.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  this 
be  done.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Biorrn. 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  Miss  Por- 
reca’s  report. 

(LAMPAIGNS 

WALTER  CORDON,  chairman  of  the 
Salary  Campaign  Committee,  reviewed  the 
progress  of  that  campaign,  in  which  most 
of  the  counties  have  their  committees  set 
up;  over  300,000  fliers  have  ben  distributed, 
radio  programs  are  being  used,  and  the 
NJEA  advertising  campaign  has  been 
launched.  He  noted  that  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  has  given  editorial  support  to 
Assembly  Bill  9,  and  that  the  goals  of  the 
minimum  salary  bill  are  being  accepted 
in  many  districts  as  the  basis  for  revised 
schedules.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  C«er, 
seconded,  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

LEWIS  R.  APPLECATE  of  the  NJEA 
staff  reported  on  the  State  Aid  Campaign. 
The  Citizen’s  Committee  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  with  the  addition  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  Statewide 
activity  has  been  stimulated,  though  spe¬ 
cific  action  must  wait  on  the  report  of  the 
Tax  Policy  Commission.  State  groups  have 
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service  to  the  Newark  teachers  on  salary 
problema. 

Mr.  Kane  discussed  the  problem  o{  cer¬ 
tification  standards  and  urged  that  the 
possibility  of  making  it  harder  to  employ 
teachers  with  emergency  certificates  be 
studied.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kane,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  that  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  be  asked  to  study  the  problem  and 
report  in  May  on  what  the  Association  and 
the  State  should  do  about  this  problem. 

President  Smith  thanked  everyone  who 
had  cooperated  in  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  moved  its  adjournment. 

Frederick  L  Hipp, 
Executive  Secretory 


been  asked  to  hold  meetings  on  State  Aid, 
and  considerable  literature  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed.  He  urged  letters  to  key  State  offi¬ 
cials,  and  noted  an  increasing  interest  in 
State  Aid  by  Board  members.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr  Mitchell,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

PENSION  POLICY 
ROBERT  D.  BOLE,  chairman  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee,  then  read  over  with 
the  Delegate  Assembly  a  lengthy  report  on 
the  proposed  changes 


GRAND  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Sammer  1954 

Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Yugoslavia,  Italy,  France. 

Residence  in  Salzburg  or  Gmunden  July 
26-Aug.  14. 

Optional  Summer  courses;  German, 
music,  dramatic  art,  etc.  Soci^  Program: 
excursions,  week-ends  in  Alps.  College 
credits. 

75  days  7  countries  Cost  $974.00 

First  ssilinf  JtiM  II.  (Air  cM<h  Mia  Mlwr  saiUafs 
tttvm  Stft.  3 

Apply  to  Bootrico  Borkor 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
(European  Travel  Organizer  since  1933) 


the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem.  It  outlined  the  possibility  of  two 
classes  of  members.  Class  A  wbo  could  re¬ 
tire  on  /70ths,  and  Qass  B,  able  to  retire 
on  /60ths  of  final  average  salary.  All  would 
be  eligible  for  retirement  at  age  60.  Class 
A  members  would  retain  tbeir  present  rates, 
except  for  a  reduction  in  rate  for  teachers 
employed  after  1946.  They  would  have  all 
iheir  extra  contributions  returned  to  them. 
Class  B  members  would  be  asked  to  in¬ 
crease  their  total  normal  contributions  to 
dale  by  one-sixth,  and  thereafter  would  pay 
■n  increased  rate.  Mr.  Bole  outlined  the 
problems  in  agreeing  on  what  the  new  Class 
B  rates  would  be.  He  reviewed  the  other 
provisions  of  the  plan  substantially  as  out- 
linetl  in  the  January  Review.  Mr.  Starkey 
then  presented  tabular  material  on  proposed 
contribution  rates,  social  security  benefits, 
ind  the  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  on 
three  specific  teacher-cases. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded, 
ind  passed  to  thank  the  committee  for  a 
wonderful  and  comprehensive  rejiort. 

ACTUARIAL  STUDY 

by  the 


PREHIEST  TEACHER 
OF  1953  ASKS: 


Pension 


On  recommendation 
Policy  Committee,  it  was  moved,  seconded 
ind  passed  that  the  Association  appropri- 
ite  from  reserve  funds  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
tl.OOO  to  value  the  State's  obligation  if  Class 
B  members  were  to  pay  the  same  contribu¬ 
tion  rates  proposed  for  Class  B  members  in 
the  State  Employees  Retirement  System. 

Also  on  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
■ittee,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Webber,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  that  in  order  that  there 
nay  be  no  unnecessary  delays,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  take  immediate  steps  to  remove  any 
legal  obstacles  to  integration  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  retirement  system  with  Social  Security. 

.Mr.  Paluch  and  other  members  of  the 
Assembly  indicated  their 


concern  that  the 
plan  be  based  on  actuarial  studies  made  by 
Mr.  Buck’s  office,  and  that  teacher-money 
sot  be  used  in  any  way  to  finance  the  vet¬ 
erans'  retirement.  Mr.  Barget,  President  of 
the  Retired  Teachers,  asked  particularly 
that  in  the  development  of  the  plan,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  give  par- 
icular  thought  to  maintaining  the  reserves 
ia  the  present  fund  to  protect  the  interests 
•f  teachers  already  retired.  The  Assembly 
ibeussed  the  possible  loss  of  identity  of 
ikr  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  if 
knefits  became  the  same  as  those  in  the 
^te  Employees  Fund  and  their  adminis- 
•ations  were  combined. 

Under  New  Business  the  Association  dis¬ 
eased  the  desirability  of  Delegate  •  Assem- 
Uy  members  attending  the  Legislative  Con- 
bence  to  be  held  in  Trenton  on  January  30. 

Mr.  Sheps  commended  Mr.  Starkey  and 
4e  NJEA  Research  Division  for  special 
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Outstanding  materials  for 
YOUR  social  studies 
classes  — 

MAN’S  WAYS 
AND  TIMES 

A  new  social  studies  program 
for  grades  3  through  6.  The 
vital  story  of  man's  ways  of 
living,  as  they  have  slowly 
taken  shape  in  the  past  and 
as  they  exist  today. 

WAYS  OF  OVR  LAND 

Sorensen  (In  preparation) 

OLD  WAYS 
AND  NEW  WAYS 

Todd  and  Cooper 
(In  preparation) 

\FW  WAY^ 

IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Todd  and  Cooper 

WORLD  WAYS 

Todd  and  Cooper 
(Geography,  map,  and  picture 
consultant  for  the  soies:  Soren¬ 
sen.  Teaching  aids  and  Guides : 
by  Flynn  and  Letton. 

★ 

MAN  IN  HIS  WORLD 

Barrows,  Parker,  Sorensen. 
Complete  and  up-to-date  geogra¬ 
phy.  Grade  4  through  junior 
high  school. 

★ 

THEN  AND  NOW  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Eighteen  filmstrips,  all  in  color, 
for  regional  studies  in  geography, 
history,  and  citizenship. 

★  ★ 

SILVER 

BURDETT 

COMPANY 

45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  3 

Representatives : 
WIIJ.IAM  B.  McKNIGHT 
THEODORE  R.  RODGERS 
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Travel  Courses  for  Credit 


Educational  travel  courses  for  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate  credit  are 
important  techniques  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  During  the  Easter 
and  summer  vacation  periods  of  1954 
travel  courses  will  be  offered  by  four 
of  the  Teachers  Colleges — Montclair, 
Trenton.  Jersey  City  and  Newark. 
These  courses  will  cover  Florida,  the 
West  Indies.  Mexico,  Virginia  and  the 
Great  Smokies,  western  United  States 
and  Europe.  Detailed  information 
about  these  field  trips  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  various  colleges. 
All  of  these  courses  are  offered  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  New  Jersey 
Council  for  Field  Studies,  a  policy- 
forming  committee  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges. 


South  Jersey 
Nutrition  Institute 


Sets  New  Record 


A  Nutrition  Institute  for  profes¬ 
sional  workers  in  South  Jersey  is  be¬ 
ing  planned  for  March  30  at  Glassboro 
STC  from  4:15  to  8:30  P.  M.  Co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  Institute  are  the  New 
Jersey  State  Nutrition  Council  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health. 

All  nurses,  teachers,  physicians, 
dentists,  home  economists  and  other 
professional  persons  interested  in  nu 
trition  are  invited  to  attend.  Programs 
and  dinner  reservations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  Southern  State  Health  Dis 
trict.  140  Haddon  Avenue,  Haddon 
field. 


ECTA  Scholarship 
The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  is  again 
offering  a  $200.00  Scholarship  for  a 
Future  Elementary  Classroom  Teacher, 
Applicants  must  be  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  their  class,  have  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  good  teacher,  train  in 
a  New  Jersey  State  Teacher  Collie 
and  file  their  application  on  or  before 
March  15. 

The  final  selection  will  be  made 
following  personal  interviews  by  the 
ECTA  Scholarship  Committee  with 
the  four  most  outstanding  applicants. 


Letters  announcing  the  Scholarship 
have  been  sent  to  all  public  high 
school  principals  throughout  New 
Jersev. 


Union  County  Snperintendent  A.  L. 
Johnson  starts  Iiis  41st  year  in  that 
position.  No  county  superintendent  has 
served  longer.  Leonora  E.  Feuchter, 
president  of  the  county  teachers’  con¬ 
ference,  congratulates  him. 


Asbury  Park  H.S.  on  TV 

The  entire  student  hodv  of  1,230 
“took  over”  station  WRTV,  Eaton 
town,  for  five  hours  of  live  program' 
ming  which  culminated  with  a  per' 
formance  of  “Macbeth”  on  Friday 
night,  February  12.  Student  camera 
men.  prop  men  and  technicians  picked- 
up  the  witches,  tartans  and  swords 
with  interesting  success. 
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Educating  For 
American  Citizenship 

Citizenship  involves  dealing  with 
controversial  issues,  and  the  schools 
should  recognize  that  fact.  This  b  one 
important  statement  in  EDUCATING 
FOR  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP, 
the  1954  yearbook  of  AASA.  The 
yearbook  was  presented  to  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  as  they  met  in  convention 
tt  Atlantic  City  last  month.  The  390 
page  yearbook  says,  “No  school  can 
prevent  youth  from  hearing  about 
such  issues  in  their  daily  lives.” 

The  volume  is  the  result  of  a  two- 
year  study  by  a  committee  of  which 
Benjamin  C.  Willis  of  Chicago  is 
chairman. 

It  offers  an  analysis  of  communism, 
concluding  that  the  threat  is  total  and 
world-wide.  It  warns  that  there  is 
grave  danger  of  underestimating  the 
power  of  communism  to  attract  in¬ 
telligent  people.  “Not  until  Americans 
understand  the  false  assumptions  and 
the  false  theory  that  is  based  upon 
them  can  they  understand  the  power 
of  the  largest  mass  movement  that  has 
arisen  since  the  spread  of  Islam.” 

The  book  then  shows  how  com¬ 
munities  and  schools  should  go  about 
opposing  communism  and  instructing 
for  American  citizenship.  It  urges 
the  inclusion  of  controversial  issues 
in  the  curriculum  so  that  youth  will 
learn  to  face  them,  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  young  people  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  books  and  materials  dealing 
with  communism  but  “clearly  labeled 
to  indicate  their  bias.” 


State  Dept. 

(Continued  from  Page  269) 
which  are  added  the  observations  of 
the  classroom  teacher  and  nurse,  and  a 
careful  medical  history  of  each  pupil. 

ST.  LOUIS  STUDY 
The  results  of  the  St.  Louis  “Study 
of  procedures  used  for  screeening  in 
elementary  school  children  for  visual 
defects”  give  interesting  analyses  of 
icreening  procedures.  They  used  the 
ophthalomologists’s  clinical  examina¬ 
tion  as  the  criterion  and  made  vision 
tests  using  the  ortho  rater,  the  sight 
screener,  telebinocular,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Vision  Test  and  the  Snellen 
Chart  in  conjunction  with  teacher  ob¬ 
servation.  The  report  states,  “It  is 
evident  from  the  data  reported  that 
none  of  the  vision  testing  methods 
studied  provides  more  than  a  rough 
screening  procedure.”  It  also  states 
that  each  local  school  presents  differ¬ 
ent  problems  and  that  selection  of  the 
type  of  vision  testing  should  depend 
on  the  local  situation. 

MARCH.  1954 


SUMMER,  1954 

TRIPS  TAILORED  FOR  TEACHERS 

W«it  India*— Fly  to  Puerto  Rico,  then  exotic,  colorful  motor  trips  in  Puerto  Rico,  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  Jamaica  and  Cuba — tropical  scenes,  cool  trade  winds,  voodoo, 
handicrafts,  native  dances.  2  cr.  July  9-18.  All  expense  cost,  $395. 

Mexico— Fly  to  Mexico  City,  exciting  trips  by  motor  to  Xochimilcho,  Puebla,  Fortin,  Oaxaca, 
Cuernavaca,  Taxco,  Son  Jose  Purua,  Acapulco,  Guanajuato,  etc. — majestic  scenery, 
history,  art,  recreation,  religion,  exhilarating  climate.  3  cr.  July  23-August  8. 
All  expense  cost  $618. 

Virginia  and  the  Great  Smokies — By  deluxe  chartered  motor  coach  to  Philadelphia,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Richmond,  Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  Raleigh,  Asheville,  Great  Smokies, 
Chattanooga,  Norris  Dam,  Natural  Bridge,  Charlottesville,  Skyline  Drive,  Luray, 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country.  3  cr.  August  17-30.  All  expense  cost,  $190. 

Write  to  Edgar  C.  Bye.  Dir.  Bureau  of  Field  Studies, 

State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


plus  PHH 

Just  a  tew  letters— Y*t  fhoy  stand  tor  an  educational  policy 
that  has  been  both  goal  and  guide  to  World  Book  Company's 
Division  ot  Test  Research  and  Service. 


PERTINENT 

RESEARCH 

What  better  term  than  per- 
tinent  research  for  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  new  theory  and 
practice— for  the  insight,  in¬ 
ventiveness,  and  investigatidn 
required  to  develop  unique 
educational  aids— materials 
that  add  another  dimension 
to  evaluation  activities. 


PROFESSIONAL 

MAINTENANCE 

Professional  maintenance  is 
the  work  of  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  that  must  go  on  with 
established  materials  —  to 
maintain  their  quality,  keep 
them  up-to-date  and  modern 
in  content;  a  faithful  mirror 
of  current  needs. 


Two  particular  publications  Illustrate  this  policy. 


HOLZINGER-CROWDER 
UNI-FACTOR  TESTS 

are  the  result  of  pertinent  re¬ 
research.  They  measure 
students’  verbal,  spatial,  nu¬ 
merical,  and  reasoning  abil¬ 
ities— and  help  schools  provide 
effective  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance.  Informa¬ 
tion  material  and  specimen 
sets  are  available  to  counse¬ 
lors  and  administrators. 


OTIS  QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL  ABILITY  TESTS 

are  now  available  in  a  New 
Edition.  This  is  an  example 
of  professional  maintenance— 
the  work  that  goes  on  to  make 
good  materials  even  better. 
Three  levels  cover  grades  1-4, 
4-9,  and  9  through  college.  A 
“classic”  instrument  for  intel¬ 
ligence  measurement,  con¬ 
stantly  kept  up  to  date. 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
C.  C.  Renick,  New  Jersey  Representative 


NOT  JUST  “BRAND  NEW"  — 
THIS  1954  GEOGRAPHY  IS 
TRULY  MODERN  — 

HOMELANDS 
of  the 
AMERICAS 

by 

Thyrston 
and 

Hankins 
• 

STH  GRADE 

• 

Richly  illustrated  with  over  300  pic¬ 
tures,  many  of  them  full  color  koda- 
chromes,  and  with  new-style  maps, 
graphs,  and  superb  visual  aids,  this 
truly  modern  text  emphasizes  both  the 
regional  and  the  political  aspects  of 
our  New  World  geography. 

And  for  the  4th  grade  there  is  an 
equally  modern  and  attractive  text  in 
the  same  series,  by  the  same  authors, 
HOMELANDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
You  really  ought  to  see  these  modern 
geographies. 

Seu'  Jefsty  Rtprtstmtatif*: 

B.  B.  M.  FARNSWORTH 
180  Main  Street.  Madison.  New  Jersey 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  Co.,  Inc. 

Home  OHice:  Syrocute  2,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 


Retirement  Propo$ah 

(Continued  from  Page  263) 

rates,  and  the  State  had  no  more  money 
available  for  the  necessary  study.  Our 
Association  therefore  has  asked  the 
actuary  to  value  the  State’s  obligation 
if  Class  B  members  were  to  pay  the 
same  contribution  rates  proposed  for 
Class  B  members  in  SERS. 

At  the  present  moment,  that  is 
where  the  matter  stands.  If  the  cost 
of  the  lower  rates  to  the  State  is  pro¬ 
hibitive,  the  State  may  be  unwilling 
to  make  the  change.  Teachers  may  be 
unwilling  even  to  consider  such  a 
combination  of  funds  as  a  means  of 
achieving  greater  benefits  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one-half  to  one  percent  in  con¬ 
tribution  rates.  Even  the  higher  rates, 
however,  seem  no  unreasonable  price 
for  the  average  teacher  to  pay  for  a 
one-sixth  increase  in  his  ultimate  re¬ 
tirement  allowance. 

OTHER  BENEFITS 

The  balance  of  the  proposal  is  sub¬ 
stantially  as  described  in  the  January 
and  February  Reviews.  The  State 
would  make  the  teachers’  Social  Se¬ 
curity  payments  out  of  present  contri¬ 
butions  until  the  Social  Security  con¬ 
tribution  rate  passes  two  percent. 


which  it  is  expected  to  do  in  1960. 
The  basic  old  age  bene&t  would  be 
used  by  the  State  to  make  up  your 
total  retirement  allowance  once  yo« 
reach  65.  The  State  seems  willing  to 
gear  this  program  to  benefits  now  con¬ 
templated  under  Social  Security.  The 
teacher,  not  the  State,  would  benefit 
by  any  unforeseen  increases  in  Social 
Security  benefits  in  the  years  ahead. 

Under  this  program,  the  State 
would  provide  each  member — at  no 
increased  cost — with  a  death  benefit 
of  one-and  one-half  times  his  salary 
as  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Fund.  After  retirement,  the  death 
benefit  would  be  3/16th  of  your  final 
salary. 

In  addition,  you  would  have  the 
right  to  double  these  death  benefit! 
by  paying  an  increased  contribution 
rate.  The  cost  of  this  would  average 
.87  percent  (slightly  less  than  one  per¬ 
cent)  of  your  salary.  If  you  choose 
to  do  this,  you  would  have  insurance 
of  three  times  your  salary  while  yon 
are  teaching  and  3/8ths  of  your  salary 
after  you  retire. 

If  you  were  to  cease  to  teach  in  New 
Jersey  after  20  years,  the  State  would 
permit  you  to  leave  your  contribution! 


The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Summer 

Sessions 

1954 


Inter*Se»eioa 
June  8  to  June  25 

Main  Summer  Session 
June  28  to  August  7 

Post-Session 
August  9  to  August  27 


More  than  500  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in¬ 
cluded  in  total  program. 

One  to  12  weeks  of  summer  study  and  recreation  in  the 
cool,  mountain  environment  of  Penn  State. 

Fees  and  living  expenses  moderate.  No  additional  fees 
charged  to  out-of-State  students  attending  the  Summer 
Sessions. 

Child  and  Youth  Study  Workshop 
Educational  Television  Workshop 
World  Affairs  Institute 


for  bulletin  information  address: 
DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 
ROOM  103-B  BURROWES  BUILDING 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
State  Colxece  Pennsylvania 
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n  the  Fund  and  to  return  when  you 
..ach  age  60  to  receive  a  retirement 
Jlowance  baaed  on  your  years  of 
■<rvice — that  is  N/60ths  or  N/TOths. 
I^e  would  gain  also  some  relatively 
'^IxTal  provisions  for  service-con- 
^  ted  death  or  disability. 

The  plan  contemplates  bringing  all 
rachcr-veterans  into  Fund  as  Class  B 
upmbers  with  free  credit  for  ail  serv¬ 
ice  up  to  the  point  when  the  plan 
takes  effect.  All  their  contributions 
to  date  would  be  returned.  Hereafter, 
they  would  contribute  at  the  Class  B 
rates  based  on  the  age  at  which  they 
entered  the  Fund.  Incidentally,  any 
teacher  shifting  to  Class  B  would  pay 
the  rate  based  on  original  member¬ 
ship.  not  on  present  age.  That  is,  a 
teacher  who  began  teaching  at  20, 
but  is  now  50,  would  pay  the  Class 
B  rate  for  age  20,  not  for  age  50. 

EARLY  RETIREMENT 

Our  Committee  has  been  asked 
many  questions  about  the  effect  of 
this  proposal  on  teachers  who  are 
planning  to  retire  after  35  years  but 
below  age  60.  The  exact  answer  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  individual  case,  but 
it  is  clear  that  most  teachers  would 
fare  better  under  this  plan. 

We  are  assured  that  the  State  will 


continue  to  guarantee  to  present  en¬ 
trants  the  right  they  now  have  to  re¬ 
tire  on  N/70ths  after  35  years — with¬ 
out  reduction.  If  they  elect  to  shift 
to  Class  B,  however,  they  will  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  any  other  teacher. 

('.ase  studies  hy  the  Committee  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  plan  also  appears  to 
protect  fully  any  teacher  now  consider¬ 
ing  retirement  after  35  years  at  ages 
down  to  55  or  56.  Below  those  ages, 
it  is  possible  that  the  teacher  might 
not.  in  specific  cases,  have  as  high  a 
retirement  allowance  as  he  could  get 
under  the  present  law.  However,  he 
gains  many  other  advantages  of  this 
proposal,  so  that  he  must  retire  very 
early  indeed  to  feel  that  there  is  any 
overall  loss. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  not  disabled  will  plan  to  retire  at 
53  or  54  without  contemplating  other 
employment.  Certainly  they  will  be 
unable  to  live  in  any  luxury  on  what 
the  present  retirement  plan  will  pro¬ 
duce  at  those  ages.  If  they  wish  to 
do  so,  these  teachers  can,  under  the 
proposed  vesting  plan,  leave  their 
money  with  the  Fund,  and  come  back 
at  60  to  claim  the  full,  unreduced  al¬ 
lowance  based  on  their  years  of 


TEACHERS  -  Don’t  Mist 
This  Opportunity  During 
SCHOOLMEM’S  WEEK! 

Now,  for  the  first  time  you  can  ar¬ 
range  your  Summer  Schotrf  program 
and  complete  your  registration  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Summer 
School  Booth  in  the  Palestra  from 
April  7th  to  10th.  Staff  members  will 
be  in  attendance  to  give  you  full 
information  on  courses  and  advise 
you  on  your  credits. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
June  28  to  August  7 

Full  professional  curricula  for  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  Degrees  in 
Education:  Elementary,  S^ndary, 
Administration,  Vocational.  Also  a 
well  rounded  program  of  courses  in 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  special  interest 
to  teachers. 

For  detailed  information  about 
courses,  write  to : 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 
College  Hall, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


HOLDEN 

on  a  Book  Cover  is  a  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Book  Covers  to  be  efficient 

must  withstand  all  the  weather  conditions  which  students  en¬ 
counter  carrying  books  to  and  from  school.  They  must  also  resist 
the  rubbing  and  scuffing  incidental  to  classroom  use. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

are  made  of  specially  processed  paper  to  meet  these  requirements. 

They  have  a  hard,  smooth  finish  and  are  water~repellant  and  wear-resistant 

#  Holden  Coven  are  Attractive 

#  They  are  Easily  Adjusted 

#  They  Stay  on  the  Books 

#  They  Prolong  the  Life  of  the  Textbooks  up  to  3  years. 

BE  THRimr  -  BUY  HOLDEN  COVERS  •  A  GUARANTEE  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  FOR  THE  MONEY  EXPENDED 

Samples  on  request 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


yours  ...  for  the  Asking 


Advertisers  in  The  Review  offer  you 
up-to-the  minute  material  which  we 
believe  you  will  find  useful  for  personal 
or  professional  use.  To  insure  having  it 
when  you  want  it,  order  at  once.  Orders 
for  items  listed  in  previous  years  can¬ 
not  be  filled.  Watch  all  the  advertising 
as  well  as  this  column  to  keep  up  on 
material  so  easily  available  to  you.  When 
you  are  in  a  hurry,  write  the  advertisers 
direct.  The  coupon  below  will  be  useful 
in  ordering  several  items. 


3b.  New  Aids  to  Help  Teach  Menstrual 
Hygiene  (indicate  quantity  desired 
of  each  number): 

1.  Growing  up  and  Liking  it.  A  book¬ 
let  for  teen-age  g  rls. 

2.  Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate  Won¬ 
dered.  A  booklet  for  pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3.  It’s  So  Much  Easier  When  You 
Know.  A  booklet  for  fully  matured 
girls. 

4.  Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual 
Hygiene.  A  complete  teaching  kit. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines.  lire.  1953-54 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon  is 
for  use  only  during  the  school  year.  3c  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 

3b.  23b.  26b.  36b.  54b.  56b.  64b.  65b.  69b.  72b. 


Name  .  I 

Subject  .  Grade  .  I 

School  Name  .  | 

School  Address  .  J 

City  .  State  .  j 

Enrollment:  Boys  .  Girls  .  < 

- 1 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


Participants  may  enroll  for  credit  on 
either  the  graduate  or  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  level,  or  may  roister  to  audit  any 
of  the  following  foreign  study  programs: 

FINE  AITS  directed  by  Dr.  Herman  S. 
Gundersheimer,  Professor  of  History  of 
Art. 

$898  June  30  to  August  31  6  Credits 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  paintings 
in  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

MUSIC  directed  by  Wilbert  Hitchner, 
Associate  Professor  of  Musk  Education 
and  Dr.  Louis  G.  Werson,  Director  of 
Musk,  Phila.  PuMk  Schools. 

Tear  A 

S987  July  12  to  August  28  6  credits 
Toar  B 

$789  August  1  to  August  28  4  credits 

Toar  C 

$100  Extension  to  Edinburgh 

Musical  life  in  Holland,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England. 
Includes  many  festivals  with  emphasis 
upon  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  Munich,  and 
B^reuth. 


FIENCH  directed  by  M.  Helen  Duncan, 
Assistant  Professor  of  French,  and  Jane 
Van  Ness  Smead,  Associate  Professor 
of  French. 

$495  3  or  4  credits 

June  19, 26  to  August  16, 22 
July  4, 12  to  September  1,  3 
Study  in  Paris  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sorbonne,  University  of  Paris,  Cours 
Pratique,  Cours  de  Civilisation  Fran- 
caise,  and  Cours  de  Phonetique  wiH  be 
offer^  from  July  15  to  August  14. 

(OMPAIATIVE  EDUCATION  directed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Clayton,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education. 

$898  June  30  to  August  17  6  credits 
Educational  traditions,  practices,  and 
problems  in  Scotland,  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  France. 

SOCIAL  WELFAIE  directed  by  Dr.Negley 
K.  Teeters,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
$898  July  9  to  August  16  6  credits 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  by  differ¬ 
ent  countries  in  handling  their  social 
problems.  Extended  visits  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Spain,  and  England,  with  short 
stops  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  including  approximately  five 
days  in  Paris. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
any  of  the  tours,  address 
Director  of  European  Studytours 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


5.  How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter,  a 
booklet  for  mothers. 

23b.  Wayside  Wonders  Along  Amerlca’i 
Highways:  A  wall  mural  8  feet  wide 
in  full  color.  It  shows  the  most  in¬ 
terest  ng  spots  along  the  highways. 
Includes  a  9-page  booklet  “How  to 
see  America”  which  gives  the  hi^ 
torical  backgroimd  of  bus  travel 
and  how  to  take  a  bus  trip.  Both 
the  novice  and  the  seasoned  trav¬ 
eler  will  like  this.  Booklet  also  in¬ 
cludes  one  page  of  study  outline  on 
bus  travel. 

26b.  France.  This  24-page  booklet,  in 
color,  w'th  its  charming  cover  and 
inside  illustrations  by  well-known 
French  artists,  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs,  contains  much  help¬ 
ful  information  on  what  to  see  and 
look  for  in  various  regions  of 
Prance.  It  stresses  particularly  the 
variety  wh'ch  is  found  in  France. 

36b.  L’ppincott  Books  for  Young  People 
gives  full  descriptions  of  all  boob 
for  children  and  young  people. 

54b.  Free  Sample  of  Vinetex  dish  cloth 
with  details  of  a  money-making 
plan  which  school  clubs  have  used 
for  many  years. 

36b.  Catalog  Westlake  College  of  Music. 
Besides  curricular  this  50-page 
booklet  lists  complete  facilities 
offered  by  the  Nation's  outstanding 
school  of  popular  music  training. 
Contains  pictorial  presentation  of 
methods  used  and  of  personalities 
in  stage,  screen,  radio,  and  TV. 

64b.  Rails  Across  America:  A  16-page 
cartoon  narrative  tnu:ing  the 
growth  and  development  of  America 
and  its  railroads. 

65b.  Trallways  Tour  Folders  Includes 
two-foot  pictorial  map  of  U.  S.  in 
full  color;  folder  of  itineraries  and 
rates  for  11  different  tours  of  U.  S. 
and  Mexico;  and  folder  on  “pack- 
aee”  .sight-seeing  tours  of  famous 
localities  in  U.  S.,  Havana,  and 
Nassau. 

69b.  A  School  Desk  is  Bom.  Have  you 
wondered  what  happens  behind  the 
scenes  before  new  s^ool  eaulpment 
is  put  on  the  market?  This  com¬ 
pact  little  booklet  gives  the  eight 
steps  bv  which  a  completelv  new 
desk  was  created,  produced  and 
distributed. 

72b.  New  1954  25th  Anniversary  Catalog: 
84  pages  of  colorful,  categorical, 
cross-indexed  descript’on  of  over 
600  educational  films,  filmstrips 
and  recordines — including  exclusive 
revised  “Where-To-Use”  guide. 
Available  to  those  who  have  16mm 
projector  nrd  who  use  films  in 
their  teaching  curriculum. 
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NJVA  Convention 
March  18-20 

The  New  Jersey  Vocational  and 
Arts  Convention  will  he  held  March 
18-20  this  year  at  Asbury  Park  as 
usual.  This  is  traditionally  one  of  the 
major  meetings  of  schoolmen  and 
school  women  in  the  State.  Among 
the  innovations  this  year  will  be  danc¬ 
ing  after  the  annual  convention  ban¬ 
quet. 
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New  NSTC  Alumni  Officers 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Newark  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 
Association  for  1954-1955  are  Joseph 
Domareki,  32  Lee  Road,  Livingston, 
president;  Miss  Florene  Simpson, 
Stoney  Brook  Road,  Lake  Vahalla, 
Montville,  vice-president;  James  E. 
Williamson,  120  Rutgers  Street,  Belle- 
rille,  second  vice-president;  Perry 
Zimmerman,  564  Thirteenth  Avenue, 
Newark,  third  vice-president;  Miss 
Jean  Powers,  4fi  Whitford  Avenue, 
Nutley,  secretary;  Herman  Mortorano. 
357  Parker  Street,  Newark,  assistant 
secretary;  Julius  Provine,  20  Marshall 
Street,  Irvington,  treasurer;  and 
Steven  De  Maio.  675  North  Fifth 
Street,  Newark,  assistant  treasurer. 

Die  Id  Latine 
(Dig  These  Latins!) 

Classical  teachers  meet  on  March 
13  at  10:00  A.M.  in  College  High 
School  at  Montclair  Teachers  College. 
The  program  will  present  Professor 
Whitney  Oates  of  the  Department  of 
Classics  at  Princeton  University  and 
Dr.  Carolyn  E.  Bock  of  Montclair 
Teachers  College.  Die  Id  Latine  (Say 
it  in  Latin)  will  be  presented  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  second-year  Latin  Classes  of 
College  High  School.  Montclair. 


— Outstandinff  Features — 

at  an  Outstanding  Series 

Betts  Basic  Readers 

The  Language  Arts  Series 

Emmet  A.  Betts  and  Carolyn  M.  Welch 

Story  Books  *  Study  Books  *  Ttochor*s  Goido  Books  *  Grodot  Ono  tkroogh  Sis 

•  Reading  is  properly  integrated  with  the  other 
language  arts. 

•  Pupil  interest  is  a  prime  motivating  force  for 
reading. 

•  The  controlled  presentation  of  every  language 
learning  assures  maximum  readability. 

•  Phonics  and  related  word-recognition  skills  are 
taught  in  meaningful  situations. 

•  Only  one  new  word  in  any  sentence  is  a  feature 
of  the  scientific  vocabulary  control. 

•  Provision  is  made  for  differences  among  pupils. 


5S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoric  3,  N.  Y. 

-American  JBaak  Campany- 


tp«nd  an  nxeiting  waakand  in  a  great  city 
—on  a  Greyhound  Expense-Paid  Tour  . .  . 
with  hotels,  sightseeing,  transportation  aU 
included  at  one  low  price.  These  tours  are 
not  “conducted”.  .  .  you  can  travel  alone, 
in  a  twosome,  or  with  a  group  of  friends. 


Enfey  a  ralaxad,  tconic  trip  on  your  next 
visit  back  home.  On  vacation,  choose  a 
Greyhound  Expense-Paid  Tour  to  glamor, 
ous  cities,  Nati(xial  Parks,  sunny  resorts . . . 
with  everything  planned  and  paid-for  in 
advance!  Mail  coupon  below  for  details. 


Take  year  entire  ciess  by  Chartered  Grey¬ 
hound  to  visit  historic  places,  great  cities, 
museums.  You’ll  have  your  own  modem 
coach  and  driver;  you’ll  go  direct  to  your 
destination ...  at  very  low  cost  per  personi 
Call  or  write  for  complete  information. 


When  yee  cbeose  Oreykeend,  y^u  can 

sit  back  and  relax  behind  one  of  the 
world’s  finest  drivers,  enjoy  scenic 
routes,  ride  with  pleasant  companions. 
And  best  of  all,  you  save  money! 

MARCH.  1954 


FREE!  PLEASURE  MAP  OF  AMERICA-WITH  TOUR  INFORMATION 

Mall  to  firtyhooHd  lirtonaatlaa  Con*  Name— - 

tar,  71  W.  taka  St.,  Chleage  1,  IIU 

,  ....  Address _ 

for  full<olor  map  and  facts  about 

more  than  50  Expense-Paid  Tours.  city  A  State _ it-i-bj 
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lAJliat  J^appenA  ^ext  ? 


By  DR.  THOMAS  ROBINSON 

President.  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 


Are  Methods  Necessary?  Many 
writers  have  claimed  that  college 
teaching  is  the  least  effective  level  in 
the  hierarchy  of  teaching.  Others  have 
claimed  that  college  teachers,  who 
typically  have  no  special  preparation 
for  teaching  except  mastery  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  experience,  prove  by 
their  example  that  “professional  edu¬ 
cation”  courses  are  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  In  a  study  reported  in 


DIFFERENT 


the  Feb.  1953  Clearing  House.  Kudd 
asked  518  college  faculty  members  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  problems  which  had  caused 
them  the  most  trouble  in  their  first 
year  of  teaching.  These  were  the 
chief  factors  mentioned:  1)  lack  of 
preparation  for  college  teaching.  50.4 
percent;  2)  evaluation  of  student  per¬ 
formance;  35.5  percent;  3)  stimulat¬ 
ing  student  thinking.  31.2  percent;  4) 


DIFFERENT 


IN  HEIGHT 


IN  ABILITY 


THE  NEW  ALICE  AND  JERRY 
BASIC  READING  PROGRAM 

recognizes  differences  in  learning  ability  and  is  especially  prepared 
to  meet  th«n.  It  contains  separate  teaching  {dans  for  superior,  aver- 
age,  and  immature  pupils.  These  plans,  outlined  in  detail  in  the 
Teacher’s  Guidebook  for  each  grade,  set  up  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  commensurate  with  a  child’s  ability  to  learn. 

Here  are  some  of  the  aids  in  the  New  Alice  and  Jerry  Reading  Pro¬ 
gram  that  will  help  you  to  co|)e  with  individual  differences  in  read¬ 
ing: 

Comprehensive  workbook  activities 
for  each  grade 

Vocabulary  Workbooks  for  immature 
grou{)s 

Reading  Readiness  Picture  Cards 
Big  Pictures 

Rebus.  Word.  Phrase.  Sentence  Cards 
Sight  Vocabulary  Word  Cards 
Integrated  Textfilms 

For  full  details  on 

The  New  Alice  and  Jerry  Reading  Program,  Grades  1-6, 

Write  to: 

l^owy  f^eterson  and  Company- 

Evanston.  Illinois 


getting  students  to  relate  material 
taught  to  current  problems  and  situa¬ 
tions.  29.1  percent;  5)  organizing  and 
presenting  subjects  within  the  ability 
range  of  students,  27.8  percent;  6) 
developing  student  interest.  19.1  {)er- 
cent;  and  7)  relating  subject  matter 
to  other  areas  of  knowledge,  18.2  per¬ 
cent. 

From  your  experience  with  col¬ 
lege  teachers,  does  this  list  coin¬ 
cide  fairly  accurately  with  your 
estimate  of  the  situation?  From 
your  viewpoint  as  trained  teach¬ 
ers,  would  you  "say  that  college 
instruction  could  profitably  use 
more  attention  to  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques.  motivation,  stimulation 
of  transfer,  organization  of  ma¬ 
terial,  individual  differences  in 
students,  attractive  procedures, 
and  correlation  with  other  areas? 
Proof  of  Pudding.  Even  though  a 
large  amount  of  research  has  been 
performed  to  compare  past  eras  with 
the  present  in  res{)ect  to  the  mastery 
of  the  3R’s,  teachers  sometimes  si¬ 
lently  stand  by  when  citizens  voice 
opinions  critical  of  the  job  schools 
are  doing  in  this  area.  Dean  Ernest 
Melby  in  American  Education  Under 
Fire  says  “ — in  Pasadena  parents  wrote 
to  the  local  newspaper  for  weeks  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  schools  were  not 
teaching  the  3R’s.  An  examination  of 
data,  made  on  the  basis  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests  given  in  the  community 
since  1923,  revealed  that  children  of 
today  are  more  com{)etent  in  all  skill 
subjects,  with  the  exception  of  s{)ell- 
ing,  than  were  the  children  of  Pasa¬ 
dena  18  years  ago.  despite  the  fact 
that  children  of  today,  grade  for 
grade,  are  six  months  younger  than 
the  children  of  1923,” 

Do  we  have  data  at  our  finger¬ 
tips  to  quote  when  similar  situ¬ 
ations  arise?  Are  we  familiar 
with  the  findings  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  have  we  made 
localized  studies  of  our  own? 
One  fact  can  silence  hundreds  of 
opinions.  Would  it  be  wise  for 
every  teacher  to  have  a  brochure 
of  such  facts  in  her  |x>ssession? 
Would  the  publication  of  such 
a  brochure  be  a  desirable  service 
for  the  NJEA  to  {>erform? 
Lonely  Hearts.  Youth  tend  to  be 
snobs,  according  to  Dr.  David  Segal 
in  his  book  Frustration  in  AdolescerU 
Youth. '  They  also  are  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  snubbed.  It  all  is  wrap|>ed  up  in 
the  term  security.  He  quotes  surveys 
showing  that  one-third  of  the  teen-age 
group  is  lonely,  that  all  cliques  to- 
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gether  rarely  include  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  class  members.  Most  of 
the  behavior  problems  are  in  this 
“lonely”  group. 

Do  you  try  to  help  what  is  often 
a  tragic  situation  by  encouraging 
group  activities,  cutting  across 
social  and  economic  lines?  Are 
there  ways  in  which  you  help 
develop  conformity,  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sense  of  “belong¬ 
ing?”  Do  you  refrain  often  from 
criticism  and  ridicule,  especially 
in  public,  so  as  not  to  increase 
the  student’s  doubt  of  himself? 
Do  you  watch  the  social  activi¬ 
ties  of  your  pupils  as  carefully  as 
you  watch  their  academic  activi¬ 
ties?  In  what  ways  have  you 
helped  a  lonely  student  in  the  past 
month? 

Parents  Counsel.  In  the  Indiana 
study  of  the  Selection  of  Teaching  as 
a  V ocalion,  it  was  shown  that  48  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  deciding  to  enter 
teaching  were  influenced  most  by  their 
parents.  Teachers  were  a  poor  second 
in  influence.  More  than  half  of  the 
students  selecting  teaching  said  they 
had  received  little  or  no  help  from 
t(‘achers  in  making  their  choice. 

As  a  profession  we  have  done 
little  to  encourage  parents  to  help 
guide  their  children’s  choice  of 
career  toward  teaching.  If  par¬ 
ents  are  the  most  influential 
group,  what  can  we  do  to  make 
teaching  seem  to  them  even  more 
attractive  as  a  career  for  their 
children?  Do  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  inform  parents  that  data 
would  indicate  for  their  children 
a  marked  aptitude  for  teaching? 
Are  there  ways  in  which  teachers 
themselves  can  enlarge  their  in¬ 
fluence  as  guides  toward  teach¬ 
ing?  What  have  you  as  a  teacher 
done  to  help  parents  and  stud¬ 
ents  see  the  attractiveness  of 
teaching?  What  other  steps  can 
you  take? 

Early  Riders.  A  study  of  hobbies 
is  described  in  the  October,  1952, 
Journal  of  the  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation.  Examining  the  hobby  in¬ 
terests  of  1,000  adults.  Dr.  Jay  B. 
Nash  found  that  60  percent  of  the 
hobbies  were  acquired  before  the  age 
of  10,  70  percent  before  the  age  of  12, 
and  another  20  percent  between  12 
and  21.  It  seems  that  almost  all  our 
hobbies  and  interests  as  adults  are  a 
throw-back  to  our  youth. 

Since  lasting  adult  leisure  time 
interests  seem  to  originate  in  the 
elementary  school  grades,  should 
greater  conscious  attention  be 


placed  by  the  elementary  school  Alice  Meeker  Writes 
teacher  upon  their  formation?  |  £^^^6  Children 
Do  you  definitely  plan  their  de-  Alice  M.  Meeker,  associate  profes- 
velopment?  Do  you  attempt  to  gor  and  director  of  elementary  educa- 
evaluate  your  success  in  this  tion  at  the  Paterson  STC,  is  the  au- 
area?  How  many  of  the  eighth-  thor  of  “/  Like  Children,**  a  book 
grade  students  in  your  school  al-  published  recently  by  Row,  Peterson 
ready  have  deep  interests  in  what  and  Company. 

might  become  adult  hobbies?  Do  “/  Like  Children*  drives  home  such 
you  transmit  such  interests  on  things  as  the  need  for  a  positive  view- 
records  to  high  school  teachers,  point  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
so  that  they  can  be  furthered?  handling  her  clss*^. _ 


A  Delicious  and  Unusual  Treat 

A  suggestion  we  hope  .  find  useful 


Individual,  Delicious  Bunny  Desserts 

Somathing  naw  and  that  dalights  avaryona  ara  thasa  tasty,  individual 
dassarts.  Tha  rabbit  is  maltad  chocolota  moldad  into  tampting  galotin  basa. 

So  aasy — not  avan  any  cooking  to  do.  And  tha  cost,  almost  nothing. 


A  If  you  are  looking  for 

something  delicious, 
inexpensive  and  that 
is  really  novel  for  a 
dessert  or  refreshments,  here  may  be 
just  the  thing.  There  is  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent  or  new  about  the  ingredients 
but  the  simple,  new  way 
of  putting  them  together. 

Even  the  cute  bunny 
molds  cost  little.  Easy  to 
get,  too,  because  all  you 
need  do  is  to  order  them 

For  dsAcious 

mold  set  including  a 
bunny  cookie  cutter— 50^. 


Nofa:  With  these  handy 
bunny  molds,  by  just 
using  melted  chocolate 

fmu  can  make  tasty, 
ittle  rabbits  for  candy, 
cake  decorations  and 
for  gifts. 


IF  INTERESTED 
IN  MAKING  THIS 
RABBIT  DESSERT 

rot  a-Piicl  Bunny  Mold  Set  of 
extra  heavy  aluminum,  coming 
complete  with  easy,  tasty  recipe; 
K  individual  molds  3‘«*x  14' and 
Itunny  cookie  cutter  4'x3'. 

Mnd  your  name,  address  and 
to  MIRRO,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Postage  prepaid. 


WHEN  YOU'Ri  HOME  aftor  a  busy  day  seo 
how  fast  you  feel  a  little  lift  by  enjoying  that  lively 
flavor  of  delicious  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum.  And  let 
the  natural  chewing  help  you  relax.  Try  if  today. 


Y****^\f!t^ 
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EBFTCU:  From  $36.75  to  a  Half-Million 

By  GEORGE  REINFELD,  We$iwood  High  School 


“borrowing”  or  “saving”  mem- 
ber  who  enters  the  ten  foot  square 
oflBce  of  Treasurer  Carl  Strong  of  the 
East  Bergen  Federal  Teachers  Credit 
Union  would  hardly  believe  that  this 
crowded  cubbyhole  houses  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  operation.  Jammed  in 
between  a  filing  cabinet,  a  typewriter, 
an  accounting  machine  and  an  old 
fashioned  roll  top  desk  strewn  with 
forms  and  official  documents,  the 
member  who  has  come  for  anything 
from  a  loan  payment  to  income  tax 
advice  will  find  the  genial  and  beam¬ 
ing  Mr.  Strong,  who  has  guided  the 
affairs  of  EBFl'CU  since  1938.  Under 
his  direction  this  credit  union  has 
expanded  from  first  year  assets  (1936) 
of  S143.  to  the  record  1953  high  of 
$438,000. 

During  this  time  the  net  profits 
have  leaped  from  a  deficit  of  $20 
to  the  tidy  sum  of  $18,665  for  the 
current  year  with  a  reserve  fund 
of  nearly  $12,000  more.  At  the  same 


time  these  profits  have  provided  a 
steady  interest  rate  of  4%  for  the 
past  seven  years.  Most  important  is 
the  long  record  of  loan  service  to 
teachers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  since 
its  inception.  More  than  $400,000  has 
already  been  loaned  in  1953-54. 

A  $36.73  BEGINNING 
When  the  idea  of  a  credit  union 
owned  and  operated  by  Bergen  County 
teachers  was  first  projected  by  Exlward 
Hollander  to  his  fellow  teachers  at 
Cliffside  Park  High  School,  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  teachers 
could  handle  an  operation  of  this 
kind.  In  the  midst  of  the  depression  it 
seemed  a  necessity  and  with  Hollander 
as  the  first  president  and  a  list  of 
seven  charter  members  who  purchased 
one  $5  share  apiece  wiih  the  added 
initiation  fee,  EBFTCU  began  its  oper¬ 
ations  with  a  capital  of  $36.75.  New 
members  and  increased  capital  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
loans  in  these  early  days  and  share 


payments  were  loaned  out  as  fast  as 
they  came  in. 

As  this  original  group  of  teachers 
proved  that  they  were  capable  of 
handling  the  entire  financial  struc¬ 
ture,  and  as  it  became  apparent  that 
this  was  an  institution  with  which 
teachers  could  safely  entrust  their 
money,  other  school  communities 
swelled  the  ranks  until  the  best  part 
of  Eastern  Bergen  County  had  become 
affiliated  with  the  original  group. 

$2,000,000? 

Under  the  current  president,  Stephen 
Sims,  former  history  teacher  at  Du¬ 
mont  High  School  and  at  prt'sent 
principal  of  Lincoln  School  in  that 
system,  EBFTCU  has  arranged  to  em¬ 
ploy  Mr.  Strong  as  full  time  treasurer, 
a  position  that  has  always  been  filled 
on  a  part  time  basis.  Boasting  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  KKK),  it  will  be  possible  to 
set  a  goal  of  double  this  number  in 
the  next  few  years.  With  a  potential 
of  4000  teachers,  custodial  workers 
and  other  employees  of  the  various 
boards  of  education,  the  possibilities 
for  growth  are  tremendous.  Said  Mr. 
Strong  of  the  prospects  in  the  near 
future,  “Should  we  reach  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $2,000,000  in  the  next  few 
years  we  will  be  comparable  to  a 
moderately  sizeable  bank.  Such  growth 
would  enable  us  to  greatly  expand  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  services  now 
offered.” 

Occasionally  the  credit  union  en¬ 
gages  in  loan  activities  that  rival  in 
interest,  if  not  in  size,  the  activities  of 
its  bigger  brothers  of  the  financial 
world.  The  Tenafly  Dairy  Queen, 
popular  rendezvous  for  Tenafly  High 
students  following  athletic  contests,  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Newton,  teacher 
at  Demarest  schools.  Her  purchase 
was  backed  by  E^st  Bergen  with  a 
mortgage  that  has  enabled  her  to 
engage  in  a  profitable  business  which 
is  expanding  rapidly,  permitting  her 
to  add  a  business  venture  to  her 
teaching  pursuits. 

PLAYING  CUPID 

Occasionally  the  impersonal  teachers 
loan  group  plays  cupid  for  the  under¬ 
paid  but  human  school  teacher.  On 
one  occasion  a  romantic  young  instruc¬ 
tor  called  in  the  morning  to  join  the 
credit  union,  borrowed  money  that 
afternoon  for  an  engagement  ring,  and 
returned  two  weeks  later  for  the  nec¬ 
essary  money  for  the  honeymoon.  A 
fast  worker,  he  will  no  doubt  be  back 


Better  not  wait  for  the  Easter  Bunny: 

Your  TCU  will  give  you  Money 

You  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teocherg  Credit  Union. 
Addregg  it  in  care  of  the  Treagurerg  luted  below. 


ATIMTIC  COUNTY 
(laiMKt  S.  SIflttr 
Smim  Hifti  Sditol 
Allwriic  Citr— 4-7M1 

lAYONNE 
JaufA  f.  NtlMK 

D.  P.  SwMiwir  H.  S. 
laytnai  FE  9-2121 


CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Smitk 
107  H.  AH)  St. 

CwOiii  WO  4-5004 

CAPE  HAY  COUNTY 
MariMi  Naailt 
c/a  Qty  Saft.  al  Sck. 

C  M.  Caarthaaia— 5-4301 

CENTIAl  OEKEN 
TharaM  Vaa  Watariaf 
151  EaciiO  Am. 
Hackcaiacli-DI  3-7700 

CUMOEIIANO  COUNTY 
lalsk  W.  lahhitaa 
I.D.  Ha.  5,  Oak  laaO 
'-5934 


EAST  OEtOEN 
Carl  0.  Slranf 
401  Daaflot  St. 
EaflaaraaO  3-2310 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
lickarO  Cakill 
•4.  af  E4.  Urn.  0I4|. 
0laaarfial4-2-7700 


GAIFIEID-SOUTH  OEOSEN 
Sch.  4,  PalitaOa  Am. 
(aifial4-P(  7-1040 
HOOOIEN 
Jakn  J.  Cracky 
OaaMrtst  Hisk  SckMl 
Hakakia-HO  3-19U 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wia.  A.  Millar 
180  Calaaikia  Avt. 

Jtrsay  City— JO  4-0824 
HERCEI  COUNTY 
OaraarO  Hafkac 
Haiailtan  Tap.  Higk  SckMl 
Trarrtaa  10-2-4007 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
HaralO  D.  Shaaaaa 
507  OaaO  St. 

Atfcwry  Park — 2-0438 
HOIIIS  COUNTY 
Jeaias  A.  Allan 
Hifk  Sekaal 
Harriet  aan— 4-3500 
NEWAII* 

Garland  H.  Srnllk 
East  Sida  Hi|k  Sck. 
Nawark-MA  2-8325 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Marrit  M.  Wilaar 
Grananar  SckMl 
Partk  Anikay— 4-3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Ckas.  0.  Oflkaasa 
laaia  302,  44  HaaiillM  St. 
Patarsaa— SH  2-1420 


SOMEISET  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Harriat  M.  Homt 
9  PraspacI  St. 

Samanrilla— 0-4035 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harald  W.  Stroucs 
015  Ransingtan  Ava. 

PlainOald— 4-5495 

TEANECK 

Mrs.  Moa  M.  Danckwartk 
Hijk  SckMl 
TNnack — 7-2482 

TRENTON 
A.  E.  Sekaanar 
CMtra'  Higk  SckMl 
Tranlan— 2-3054 

UHION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmansan 
14  Lincaln  Am.  East 
Racalla  Paik-CH  5-0175 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Pawall 
741  Elm  SI. 

Arlingtao-XE  3-2430 

WEST  ORANGE 
Daratky  Rakartcan 
Watt  Oranga  Higk  SckMl 
Watt  Oranga-OR  4-2454 

*AII  aicapl  *  art  fadaral  cradil 
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The  BLUE  TRAIN  carries  First  and  Second  class  sleeping  cars  from  Calais  on 
the  channel  to  the  glorious  Cote  d’Azur  along  the  Mediterranean.  For 
those  who  demand  and  expect  Superior  Service,  this  train,  leaving  Paris 
at  8  P.M.  daily,  combines  punctuality  with  the  latest  in  comfort. 

■'  ^  Sccur*  your  rail  •ceommcxlationt  before 

you  leave.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  and 
advance  reservations  made  at  any  of  our 
threa  offices  or  throuffh  your  travel  affent. 

923  Cmtv  St .  S««  Stoncitca.  Cat 
1231  St  CatHarina  St .  W  .  Maatrral  eO 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS.  610  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  Dept  I 


Fleose  sand  aia  free 
f/fwsfroled  boekfet 
toifreodfnp  in  France." 
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The  personal  element  appeals  to 
many  of  the  members  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  transact 
business  after  business  hours  in  the 
evenings  or  on  weekends  means  much 
to  the  busy  teacher  whose  work  often 
keeps  him  until  after  banking  hours. 
Bonds  are  redeemable,  money  orders 
and  traveler’s  checks  are  sold  and 
notary  service  is  available,  all  without 
charge.  Of  especial  service  is  the 
waiving  of  payments  during  the  in¬ 
comeless  summer  vacations. 

The  teaching  profession,  while  long 
on  job  satisfaction,  has  always  been 
near  the  bottom  of  the  heap  income 
wise.  With  their  own  type  of  banking 
institution  particularly  designed  to 
service  their  needs.  East  Bergen  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  able  to  pass  some  of 
their  financial  problems  on  to  their 
credit  union  while  saving  money  at 
the  same  time.  Members  have  reaped 
the  rewards  of  lower  interest  and 
higher  dividend  rates  that  have  been 
the  result  of  the  arduous  labors  per¬ 
formed  by  voluntary  officers  through¬ 
out  the  building  years.  With  a  full 
time  treasurer  in  the  offing,  East  Ber¬ 
gen  and  its  members  are  ready  to  take 
new  strides  in  teacher  savings  and 
loan  service. 

MARCH,  1954 


in  twenty  years  for  a  tuition  loan  for 
the  youngsters! 

Members  of  East  Bergen  who  ven¬ 
ture  far  afield  during  the  summers  in 
search  of  rest  or  enlightenment  after 
the  year’s  grind,  sometimes  find  them¬ 
selves  freshly  out  of  cash  and  far 
from  any  source  of  replenishment. 
This  past  summer  one  of  the  members 
found  to  her  amazement  that  a  money 
order  telegram  from  Mr.  Strong  ar¬ 
rived  in  her  hands  in  Mexico  just 
two  hours  after  her  request  had  been 
sent.  This  took  place  on  a  Saturday 
when  regular  banking  services  are 
closed.  A  sister  teacher  dealing  with 
a  less  personal  banking  service  waded 
through  the  customary  red  tape  and 
waited  until  the  following  Tuesday 
for  relief. 

Through  the  years  the  variety  of 
services  to  members  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  monetary  worries 
for  members  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Upon  purchase  of  one  share 
at  $5.25  (including  the  initiation  fee), 
the  new  member  is  eligible  for  a 
personal  loan  of  up  to  $400  on  his 
signature  with  a  high  of  $1,000  with 
a  co-maker.  Larger  amounts  are 
loaned  for  investment  in  a  home  or 
business  with  suitable  security.  Autos 
are  financed  at  about  half  of  the 
normal  bank  rates  and  a  saving  of 
15%  is  offered  on  auto  insurance 
purchased  through  the  credit  union. 

NO  SUMMER  PAYMENTS 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  NATION’S 
LEADING  HEALTH  SERIES 


NEW  FEATURES: 


Completely  new  first  and  second  grade 
books 


New  material  in  every  grade  to  add 
emphasis  to  mental,  emotional,  and 
social  health 


A  TOTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM: 


A  balanced  program  of  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  social  health 

A  positive  approach  to  mental  health 

A  built-in  program  of  games  and 
stunts 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


CMCAOO  A  lUJNOIS 


SUMMn,  NIW  JRRSIY 


PAIO  AITO,  CA1IK>RMA 


DAUAS  1,  TiXAS 


ATLANTA  3.  OaOROIA 


Elementary  School  Yearbooks  (Com.  from  page  267 > 


To  help  your 
students  understand 

Perhaps  your  students  have  asked 
you  questions  about  menstruation 
...  or  they  may  be  too  shy  to 
ask  for  information. 

Many  teachers  have  found  three 
Modess  booklets  a  very  pood  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  delicate  subject. 

“Sally  and  Marv  and  Kate  Won¬ 


dered”  gives  pre-teen  girls  a  clear, 
*  simple  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  menstruation. 

“Crowing  Up  and  Liking  It” 


explains  menstruation  in  a  teen¬ 
age  girl’s  language.  Offers  tips  on 
health,  beauty  and  poise. 

“It’s  So  Much  Easier  ^'hen 


You  Know  answers  many  ques¬ 


tions  about  menstrual  physiolc^ 
and  the  use  of  tampons. 

For  your  free  copies,  write:  Anne 
Shelby,  Personal  Products  Corp., 
Box  54663,  Milltown,  N.  J.  Or 
mail  coupon. 


Anne  Shelby,  Personal  Products  Corp. 
Box  5466>3,Milliown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  free 

.  .  .  booklets  “Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate 
Wondered” 

.  .  .booklets  “Crowing  Up  and  Liking  It” 
...booklets  “It’s  So  Much  Easier  When 
You  Know” 


and  certificates.  The  home  economics 
and  industrial  arts  teachers  with  the 
7th  and  8th  grade  classes  repair  dolls 
and  toys  that  are  sent  to  a  local 
orphanage  at  Christmas.  While  both 
of  these  activities  have  been  written-up 
in  the  local  press,  putting  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  these  projects  in  our 
elementary  school  yearbook  affords 
our  principal  and  superintendent  of 
schools  an  opportunity  to  show  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  elementary 
school  when  taking  the  yearbook  to 
meetings  throughout  the  state. 

AT  ROOSEVELT  SCHOOL 

What  about  the  students — do  they 
enjoy  working  on  a  yearbook?  From 
the  experience  of  four  annuals  at 
Roosevelt  School,  I  can  say  they  defi¬ 
nitely  do.  It  is  a  project  in  which 
almost  all  of  the  students  can  partici¬ 
pate.  The  pictures  for  the  title  page 
and  the  activities  of  the  school  are 
taken  by  the  students.  Many  8th 
graders  have  flash  cameras  capable  of 
taking  excellent  pictures.  The  school 
has,  as  part  of  its  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment,  an  Argus  C-3,  35  mm.  camera 
that  the  students  can  use.  The  develop¬ 
ing,  printing  and  enlarging  of  the 
glossy  prints  is  done  commercially. 


Art  work  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  theme  is  drawn  by  the  more  capable 
students .  Their  drawings  are  made 
with  black  India  ink.  The  typing  for 
the  individual  write-ups  of  each  gradu¬ 
ate  and  the  activities  is  also  done  by 
the  students.  With  a  little  training, 
two  or  three  8th  graders  can  be  taught 
to  do  an  excellent  job.  Care  must  be 
taken  with  the  typed  material.  The 
typewriter  print  is  the  printing  that 
is  pasted  in  place  and  reproduced.  A 
clean  set  of  keys  and  a  new  black 
ribbon  are  essential  before  starting. 
Another  important  point:  always  use 
the  same  typewriter  for  all  written 
work.  Too  many  types  will  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  annual. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
photographic  service  take  our  gradu¬ 
ates’  individual  pictures.  The  school 
is  under  no  financial  obligation  when 
taking  the  individual  student  photo 
service.  The  company  takes  pictures 
of  the  individual  graduates  on  specula¬ 
tion.  If  the  student  wishes  to  purchase 
an  envelop  with  one  5  x  7-inch,  one 
3  X  5-inch  and  20  wallet  sized  pictures 
of  himself  for  two  dollars,  he  may. 
The  company  furnishes  the  school 
with  two  glossy  prints  of  each  student 
for  use  in  the  yearbook.  The  school 


They’re  new  and  up  to  date  .  .  . 

STAUBACH-WALSH:  FIRST-YEAR  SPANISH 

This  brand-new  Spanish  grammar  integrates  understand¬ 
ing,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  for  a  first-year  course. 
Students  learn  to  use  a  simple,  serviceable  vocabulary. 

The  naturalness  and  variety  of  presentation  and  hand¬ 
some  illustrations  hold  student  interest  high. 

CURTIS-MALLINSON:  SCIENCE  IN  DAILY  LIFE 

Covers  the  most  important  principles  of  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  geology,  meteorology,  astronomy,  and  biology,  as 
well  as  sanitation,  conservation,  transportation,  and  com¬ 
munication. 

Simply  written;  controlled  scientific  vocabulary;  illus¬ 
trations  that  teach.  Workbook,  Tests,  and  Teachers’  Man¬ 
ual  are  available. 


72  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


COMPANY 
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McGRAW-HfH  FILMS  £ 
FIIMSTRIPS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


TEXT-CORRELATED 

FILMSTRIPS  IN 

SHOPWORK 
CHEMISTRY 
RADIO  SERVICING 
MATHEMATICS 
AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 
TEEN-AGE  CLOTHING 
(INTERIOR)  DECORATING 
MARRIAGE  &  FAMILY  LIVING 
ETIQUETTE 


write  for  catalog  to: 

TEXT-FIl^  DEPT. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  M .  42  Si _ New  York  36 


receives  10  or  15  percent  on  the  sale 
of  these  pictures  which  can  Im*  used  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  yearbook  to  the 
student,  or  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
61ni,  flash-bulbs,  and  the  developing 
and  printing  of  the  group  activities 
pictures  of  the  school. 

When  the  pictures,  write-ups  and 
art  work  are  finished,  they  are  pasted 
neatly  on  the  sheets  and  sent  to  the 
company  for  photo-offset  reproduction. 
In  eight  weeks,  the  material  is  re¬ 
turned,  ready  for  the  students  to  as¬ 
semble.  They  put  the  pages  in  their 
proper  order  and  staple  or  use  the 
plastic  spirals  to  bind  the  book  and 
cover  together.  The  production  of  a 
low  cost  elementary  school  yearbook 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Developing  responsibility  and  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  students  should 
be  encouraged  at  all  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Staff  members  on  the  elementary 
school  annual  are  afforded  this  op¬ 
portunity.  They  know  of  deadlines 
and  meet  them.  Many  students  who 
are  not  included  in  other  club  ac¬ 
tivities  may  be  on  the  annual  staff. 
Give  the  students  the  opportunity  to 
assemble  a  yearbook  for  themselves 
on  the  elementary  level.  A  big  and 
pleasant  surprise  is  in  store  for  you 
and  the  school. 


A  New  and  Modern 
High  School  Social  Studies  Program 

American  History 

OUR  NATION’S  STORY 

A  neu),  1954  American  history  text  with  emphasis  on  modem 
American  history.  This  new  text  is  written  in  an  interesting 
flowing  style  with  a  reading  level  suitable  for  high  school  pupils. 

World  History 

MAN’S  ACHIEVEMENTS  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

A  new  world  history  text  which  can  he  read  and  understood.  Events 
and  relationships  between  various  events  are  carried  through  a 
logical  sequential  development,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  growth 
and  achievements  of  man.  1954  Copyri^t. 

Government  and  Civics 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  new  American  government  text  showing  the  structure  and  functions 
of  our  national,  state,  and  Ipcal  governments.  Develops  respect  for  and 
a  determination  to  maintain  our  form  of  government.  195o  Copyright. 

Ninth  Grade  Social  Studies 

- YOUR  WORLD  AND  YOU  (Available  late  spring,  1954) 

(Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars) 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

CHICAGO,  lUJNOIS  •  SUMMIT,  NEW  JBRSXT  •  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFO>NLA 
ATLANTA,  CBURCIA  •  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Lighting  the 

Creative  Spark 

Creativeness  is  innate.  It  needs  onlv 
to  be  sparked.  One  way  is  through 
cl^  discussion.  When  thought  is 
stimulated,  the  student  is  aroused  to 
express  himself.  The  medium  he 
selects  mu.st  encourage,  not  retard. 

ARTISTA'  Powdor  Paint 

is  easy  to  use.  convenient,  inexfien- 
sive.  Colors  are  brilliant,  tend  to 
produce  bold  and  original  work. 

SEND  (or  IrM  Artitia  Powder  Point  foldor  to 
Oopt.  STS. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  INC. 

380  Madison  Ave.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

iHMwy  t  Saritti  Co.  Rtpt.  in  Now  Jotwy  aro 
R.  T.  tfinill  end  Robort  T.  Siaotdon 


Yankee  Coastmanship,  "Down-East" 

A  summer  vacofion  —  study  unit  about 
tha  Maine  Coast,  its  early  history,  clam¬ 
ming,  lobstaring,  deep  sea  fishing,  sar¬ 
dines.  sailing  and  coastwise  cruising.  Writa 
WAUKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 
Sorrento,  Maina. 


REMEMBER  THIS? 

A  big  OR*  for  tk»  Udy 
Bay  a  littlr  om  Irf  cIm  bRby”^ 

Wr  doa’t  bavR  brRomt,  but  wr  dR  kavc  ‘ 
Big  aad  LiitU  Smmher  femces  f  mII. 
Tbay  ftWRR^,  cor! 

Swisb  gR  yaar  Rumb«r  prablaRSf. 

Little  Red  School  House,  Inc. 
38  Main  Street,  Manatqoaa,  N.  J. 


ROBERTS  BROS.  INC 

5115  ROUTE  38 
PENNSAUKEN.  NEW  JERSEY 


Lo^  to  your  Ampro  Audio  Visual 
Doolor  for  profossional  counsol  ro> 
oording  your  school's  AV  program. 
Ho  has  ovoikibio  now  products, 
now  tochiUquos  to  aid  both  faculty 
and  studonts.  Bo  suro  to  too  and 
hoar  tho  $upor  Stylist •  10  ond 
Supor  $tytist>12  motion  picturo 
projectors  . . .  and  tho  groat  now 

\tapo  rocordor  modob— 
Coiobrfty  and  Hi-Fi.  Each 
of  those  products  b  at 


Ampro  Corporation, 
Chieogo  IB,  IHinois 


Call  your  Ampro 
Audio  Visual  Dealer 


*For  any  or  all  of  this  material  or  to  ar¬ 
range  a  visit  by  yonr  class  to  a  near-by 
power  station,  write  to  C.  Fred  Westin. 
Room  8315,  Public  Service,  80  Park  Place, 
Newark.  N.  J. 


STOP 


Before  roa  bnr  any  books  for  yoor  school  sr 
classroom  library,  yoo  shoald  have  yoar  FKKK 
claaaiflad  list  of  the  Bast  Books  for  Boys  aaf 
Girls,  from  J.  B.  Lippineott  Co„  Box  WM. 
School  Ubrary  Dept..  PkUa.  f.  Pa. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

____  A  PACE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  || _ 

ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIHCANT  TO  THEM 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Because  of  the  cumnt  Interest  among  teachers  In  Social  Security,  the  following 
material  has  been  adapted  from  federal  publications.  This  applies  only  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  law;  and  has  no  relationship  to  specific  proposals  for  Integrating  that  law  with 
teacher  retirement.  Some  of  the  present  provisions  of  the  social  security  law  are 
also  likely  to  be  changed  by  Congress  this  year.  An  article  next  month  will  dlsctiss 
the  relationship  of  the  retirement  proposai  to  Social  Security.) 


What  kinds  of  insvance  payments  are 
made? 

There  are  four  kinds  of  payments: 

(a)  Monthly  retirement  payments 
to  insured  persons  65  or  over  and 
their  families. 

(b)  Monthly  payments  to  insured 
persons  if  the  insured  person  is  75  or 
over  even  if  he  is  still  working. 

(c)  Monthly  survivors  payments  to 
the  families  of  insured  persons  who 
die. 

(d)  Lump-sum  payments  to  an  in¬ 
sured  person’s  widow  or  widower,  or 
to  the  person  who  paid  the  worker’s 
burial  expenses.  This  lump  sum  will 
be  paid  even  when  there  is  a  survivor 
who  is  immediately  eligible  for 
monthly  insurance  payments. 

What  is  a  quarter  of  coverage? 

The  calendar  year  is  divided  into 
four  3-month  periods  or  “quarters’* 
beginning  January  1,  April  1,  July  1. 
or  October  1.  Elach  calendar  quarter 
in  which  an  employee  is  paid  wages 
of  $50  or  more  in  covered  employ¬ 
ment  is  a  “quarter  of  coverage’’  for 
determining  his  insurance  status  under 
social  security. 

How  do  yon  qualify  for  retirement  bene- 

au? 

Monthly  benefits  are  payable  at 
age  65  if  the  worker  is  fully  insured 
and  meets  the  retirement  test.  When 
the  worker  qualifies  for  retirement 
benefits  supplementary  benefits  are 
payable  to  his  dependent  children  un¬ 
der  age  18  and  may  be  payable  to  his 
wife  if  she  is  65  or  over.  A  hus¬ 
band  may  receive  benefits  at  age 
65  on  his  wife’s  social  security 
account  if  he  is  dependent  on  her  for 
support  and  if  she  is  currently  in¬ 
sured  as  well  as  fully  insured  when 
she  retires  at  or  after  age  65. 

Row  docs  a  worker  become  fully  liiaaredf 

By  earning  enough  quarters  of 
coverage  at  any  time  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  social  security  on  January 
1.  1937.  The  number  of  quarters,  of 
coverage  needed  is  equal  to  one-half 
the  number  of  calendar  quarters  be¬ 
ginning  January  1.  1951,  and  up  to 


the  quarter  in  which  the  person  be¬ 
comes  65  or  dies.  At  least  six  quart¬ 
ers  of  coverage  are  needed  in  every 
case,  but  never  more  than  40. 

How  docs  s  worfcci  become  currenUy 
insured? 

A  worker  is  currently  insured  if  he 
had  at  least  six  quarters  of  cover¬ 
age  within  the  three  years  just 
before  his  death  or  just  before  his 
entitlement  to  old-age  insurance  bene¬ 
fits. 

How  do  you  qualify  for  survivors’  bene- 
flta? 

Some  types  of  survivors’  benefits 
are  payable  at  death  if  the  worker 
was  fully  insured;  others  are  payable 
if  he  was  either  fully  or  currently  in¬ 
sured;  there  is  one  type  of  monthly 
benefit  which  is  payable  only  if  the 
worker  was  both  fully  and  currently- 
insured.  If  a  worker  was  fully  in¬ 
sured,  benefits  may  be  paid  to  his  de¬ 
pendent  children  under  18,  to  his 
widow  (in  some  cases  to  his  divorced 
wife)  if  she  is  caring  for  the  children, 
to  his  widow  who  is  65  or  older,  and 
sometimes  to  his  aged  dependent  par¬ 
ents.  The  dependent  widower  of  a 
fully  insured  woman  worker  may 
qualify  for  a  widower’s  benefit  at  65 
if  his  wife  was  also  currently  insured 
at  her  death.  If  the  worker  was  only 
currently  insured  at  death,  no  benefits 
are  provided  for  survivors  at  age  65 

How  large  are  the  family  payments? 

Payments  to  members  of  your  fam¬ 
ily  are  determined  by  your  own 
monthly  amount.  The  total  monthly- 
payment  to  your  family  based  on  your 
social  security  account  cannot  be  more 
than  80  percent  of  your  average  eam- 

The  montlily  papmoBt  to  your— 

Child  (when  you  have  retired) 

Dependent  husband 

Widow 

Child  (after  your  death) 

(An  additional  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  your  payment  Is  divided 
equally  among  aU  children.) 
Dependent  widower 
Dependent  parent 


but  any  of  the  other  benefits  may  be 
paid. 

When  do  payments  cease? 

Upon  the  marriage  of  any  person  re¬ 
ceiving  monthly  benefit  payments  as  a 
dependent  or  as  a  survivor;  if  the  wife 
or  dependent  hu^and  of  a  retired 
insured  worker  is  divorced;  when  a 
child  entitled  to  benefits  reaches  age 
18  or  marries  before  reaching  age  18; 
when  the  child  of  a  deceased  insured 
person  is  adopted  by  anyone  other 
than  certain  relatives;  and  when  any 
person  receiving  monthly  benefits 
dies,  his  or  her  payments  are  ended 
(the  last  payment  is  for  the  month 
immediately  before  the  month  of 
death). 

A  lump-sum  death  payment  may¬ 
be  made  if  the  worker  died  either 
fully  or  currently  insured  even  though 
monthly  benefits  are  also  payable. 

Does  the  amount  of  the  Insurance  pay¬ 
ment  depend  on  a  worker’s  earnings? 

Yes.  Those  whose  payments  are 
based  on  earnings  after  1950  will  re¬ 
ceive  retirement  benefits  ranging  from 
$25  per  month  for  workers  whose 
average  monthly  earnings  after  1950 
are  $35  per  month,  to  $85  per  month 
for  average  monthly  earnings  of  $300 
or  more. 


What  is  the  amount  of  the  social  secur¬ 
ity  tax? 

Year 

Employer 

Employee 

1954-S9 

2% 

2% 

1960-64 

2H% 

2)4% 

1965-60 

3% 

3% 

1970 — 

3)4% 

3)4% 

These 

contrlbutloDs  are  on 
$3600  of  wages. 

the  first 

ings  or  more  than  $168.75.  If  you  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
based  on  the  social  security  account 
of  more  than  one  insured  worker  the 
amount  you  will  receive  each  month 
will  be  no  more  than  the  largest  of  the 
benefits. 

Is  this  part  of  your  monthly  amount 

One-hall 

One-hall 

One-hall 

Three-lourthf 

One-half 


Hiree-fourths 

'Hiree-fourths 


march.  Iff4 
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Vital  Role  For  Secondary  Department  Heads 


IN  commemoration  of  its  Silver  An¬ 
niversary,  the  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Department  Heads  of  New 
Jersey  has  prepared  a  booklet  entitled 
“Working  Together”  explaining  the 
role  of  the  department  head  in  the 
high  school.  The  booklet  is  a  written 
report  of  the  opinions  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  confer¬ 
ences  with  school  administrators,  and 
personal  interviews  with  classroom 
teachers.  The  findings  from  extensive 
interviews  show  that  the  department 
head  works  together  with  both  the 
administrators  and  classroom  teachers 
to  attain  more  desirable  educational 
goals. 

Because  of  his  specialized  training, 
the  department  head  is  an  expert  in 
his  field  of  knowledge,  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  imparting  that  knowledge  to 
adolescents,  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
sources  of  textbooks  and  materials  of 
instruction. 

Reports  from  most  school  superin¬ 
tendents  show  that  the  department  head 
is  consulted  in  the  selection  of  text 
books,  scheduling  of  teachers  in  the 
department,  selection  and  evaluation 
of  teachers,  estimating  the  budget,  and 
curricular  revision.  In  most  high 
schools,  the  teacher  in  a  given  de¬ 
partment  approaches  the  department 
head  when  help  is  needed  so  that  she 
might  carry  out  her  responsibility 
better  with  his  guidance. 

The  department  chairman  serves  in 
the  high  school  in  various  ways:  Teach- 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES  THE 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


University  offers  e  wide  selection  of  grodvote 
ond  undergroduate  courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  for 
19S4*  Regulor  University  focflities  ore  ovoiloble  to 
teocherSf  school  principols  ond  superintendents.  If  you 
require  courses  for  certificotion,  or  if  you  ore  o  condi- 
dote  for  o  degree.  Temple  University  Summer 
Settiom  ore  ideolly  suited  to  your  needs.  You'll  enjoy 
spending  o  summer  in  Philodelphio. 

ffre-Sessleii— Sessions  June  7  to  June  25 
tegolor  Setslon^Sessions  June  28  to  August  6 
Pett-Seetto«»Sessions  August  9  to  August  27 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Writ#  for  Iti#  T#fflpl«  University  Bullntin  which  lisft 
th«  coursat  to  bn  offered  during  the  1954  SunHner 
Sessions.  Addreu  Office  of  the  Registror,  Brood  St. 
and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philodelphio  22,  Po. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  eeee 


ing,  administrative  duties,  improving 
standards  of  instruction,  home  room 
teacher,  supervisor  of  instruction,  and 
extracurricular  work.  He  reads  cur¬ 
rent  literature  and  participates  in  pro¬ 
fessional  as  well  as  civic  groups.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  understanding  of  the 
field  in  his  charge,,  the  capacities  and 
needs  of  the  children,  his  knowledge 
of  the  capacities  and  strengths  of  his 
fellow  teachers,  and  his  understanding 
of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  varied  types  of  school 
activities  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
the  department  chairman  is  one  of 
the  strongest  pillars  in  the  high  school 
organization  structure. 

Because  of  its  interest  in  problems 
of  youth  education,  the  Association  of 


Department  Heads  has  chosen  as  its 
Spring  Conference  theme:  “Under¬ 
standing  Youth  In  Modern  Education”. 
The  Conference  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Julia  Weber,  consultant  in  child  and 
youth  development  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  author  of  “My 
Country  School  Diary”.  This  publica¬ 
tion  has  had  wide  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  because  of 
the  great  foreign  demand,  has  been 
translated  into  thirteen  languages.  Dr. 
Weber  is  also  helping  teacher  for 
Essex  County. 

The  Association  of  Department 
Heads  will  hold  its  Spring  Conference 
in  the  Tudor  Room  of  Newark  State 
Teachers’  College  at  10:00  A.M.. 
March  13,  1954. 


Accreditation  Council  {Continued  from  Page  270) 


as  the  Middle  States  and  North  Central 
Associations.  All  the  details  of  opera¬ 
tion  will  of  course,  evolve  as  the 
Council’s  program  increases  in  mo¬ 
mentum.  While  cooperative  work  with 
the  regional  associations  will  doubtless 
characterize  the  program,  the  Council 
will  maintain  its  independence  of 
function.  For  example,  the  Council 
will  reserve  all  rights  to  publicize  its 
own  list  of  accredited  institutions  and 
program  of  teacher  education.  This 
is  essential  to  achievement  of  Council 
objectives. 

Adequate  finance  for  the  first  year 
of  operation  has  been  furnished  on  the 
basis  of  70  per  cent  of  the  budget  from 
the  National  Education  Association 
and  30  per  cent  from  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education.  It  is  probable  that  addi¬ 
tional  sources  of  finance  may  appear. 
Future  details  on  finance  will  evolve 
as  the  Council’s  important  work  un¬ 
folds.  The  Council  should  encounter 
no  financial  difficulties  in  the  years 
ahead  as  its  program  expands  and  its 
successes  demonstrate  its  professional 
services. 

WHERE  IS  THE  COUNCIL’S  POWER 

The  question  may  well  be  asked, 
“Where  will  the  Council  get  the  power 
to  carry  out  its  important  program?” 
The  Council’s  composite  structure  will, 
of  itself,  give  the  Council  prestige  and 
respect.  Its  five  component  parts  carry 
weight — each  in  its  own  right  and  each 
as  a  part  of  a  unified  whole.  The 
strength  of  the  organization  will  be 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  individual 


parts.  While  the  Council  may  be  | 
considered  a  “voluntary”  agency  with 
the  colleges  applying  for  examination, 
no  institution  accredited  or  otherwise, 
will  be  completely  outside  the  influence 
that  will  grow  as  the  Council  proceeds 
with  its  work. 

An  obvious  source  of  power  for  the 
Council  will  stem  from  the  influence 
it  will  assert  on  teacher  placement  and 
student  intake.  Boards  of  education 
and  school  administrators  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  employing 
teachers  who  are  educated  in  colleges 
whose  programs  carry  accreditation 
by  the  National  Council  for  Accredi¬ 
tation  of  Teacher  Education.  Students 
who  are  planning  to  teach  likewise 
will  select  colleges  that  have  Council 
approval.  Not  immediately,  but  far 
sooner  than  some  may  expect,  the  weak 
programs  of  teacher  education  will  be 
sharply  strengthened  or  discontinued. 
Diploma  mills  with  no  teacher  place¬ 
ment  will  have  no  student  enrollment 
and  will  wither  on  the  vine. 

The  power  of  the  Council  in  the 
last  analysis,  will  be  the  power  of 
professional  and  public  opinion  with 
its  accompanying  pragmatic  action. 
Opinion  in  our  Democracy  is  often 
stronger  than  bureaucratic  directive 
or  legal  statute.  It  is  this  opinion  and 
resulting  practice  which  will  give  force 
to  the  National  Council  for  Accredita¬ 
tion  of  Teacher  Education  as  its  work 
evplves  from  year  to  year.  Indeed. 
July  1,  1954  is  a  most  important  date 
for  all,  especially  for  the  children  of 
the  land. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA 
BRITANNICA  FILMS 

1150  Wilmelte  Aye  .  Wilmette  III 


FIUlffSTRIPS 

Evolution  of  The  Modern  Farm:  Pat 
Dowling  Pictures,  1056  So.  Robertson 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  series  of  four  black  and  white 
filmstrips  with  captions  telling  the 
story  of  the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  agriculture  during  the 
past  150  years.  Suitable  for  social 
studies  classes  as  well  as  vocational 
farm  groups.  The  series  sells  for 
$10.50. 

Our  National  Government:  Society  for 
Visual  Instruction,  1345  West  Diver- 
sey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
A  series  of  four  color  filmstrips 
dealing  with  our  National  Government 
and  how  it  developed  from  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  constitutional  control  with 
its  various  checks  and  balances.  Suit¬ 
able  for  Junior,  Senior  High  and  Col¬ 
lege  and  adult  levels.  The  series  costs 
$20  or  $6.00  per  filmstrip. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Iowa  TV  Scbooltlme:  Iowa  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  Television,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Des 
Moines  19,  Iowa. 

A  teacher  study  guide  of  the  TV 
programs  prepared  for  schools  in 
Iowa  which  should  prove  very  help¬ 
ful  to  other  communities  attempting 
to  set  TV  programs  for  educational 
purposes. 

New  Films  From  Great  Britain:  British 
Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  new  publication  to  present  the 
latest  releases  of  films  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  on  Great  Britain. 

Television  and  Education:  Charles  A. 
Slepmann,  International  Document 
Service,  Columbia  University  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  New  York  27. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  education  in  the  United 
States  prepared  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Covers  this  important  subject 
from  many  angles.  Price  $1.00. 


Newt  froa  the  World'*  Largest 
Producers  of  Classroom  Films 

1954  is  Silver  Jubilee  Year 
at  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films!  In  a  quarter-century 
of  dedicated  service  to  better 
learning  through  sight  and  sound  tools, 
EBF  has  released  nearly  700  teaching 
films.  *  *  * 

The  event  of  this  25th  Anniversary 
Year  is  the  field’s  largest  and  (we 
think)  most  functional  catalog  of 
classroom  teaching  materials.  Our  Sil¬ 
ver  Jubilee  edition  presents  over  600 
of  currently  available  sound  films, 
filmstrips,  and  recordings. 

«  •  • 

TA*  Uuest  in  EBF  sound  films: 

An  important  need  for  more  effective 
vocational  guidance  is  met  by  EB 
Films’  current  production  of  Getting 
a  Job  and  a  companion  film.  Planning 
Your  Career.  These  two  subjects  re¬ 
vitalize  existing  guidance  programs  or 
will  help  initiate  such  a  service  for 
your  students. 

•  •  • 

Man’s  enduring  faith  is  the  potent 
force  interpret^  in  Major  Religions 
of  the  World.  This  sound  film  is  most 
useful  in  world  history  and  social 
studies.  *  *  * 

Ideal  for  biology  and  general  science 

is  Bacteria  with  its  special  cine  tech¬ 
nique  that  makes  this  basic  subject 
clear  and  understandable. 

•  •  • 

Primary  teachers  will  welcome  The 
Farmer,  latest  in  EBF  “Community 
Helpers’’  series. 

•  •  • 

More  and  better  young  readers  is 
the  aim  of  the  new  EBF  “FILM- 
READER”  program.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Row  Peterson’s  artfully-designed  read¬ 
ers  are  matched  by  24  delightful  sound 
films  that  young  learners  will  view 
with  eager  anticipation. 

•  •  • 

News  of  EBF  Filmstrips: 

1954  is  also  Jubilee  Year  in  EB  Film¬ 
strip  production  with  six  new  series 
containing  36  individual  strips  already 
released.  Have  you  seen  Tovon  Com¬ 
munity,  American  Patriots,  Science  at 
Work?  View  them  now! 

Your  EBF  representative . . . 

Ray  Kroggel 
Joseph  L.  Novello 


May  be  purchased  in  color  for  $84.60 
or  in  black  and  white  for  $16.85. 

Walt  Disney:  Association  Films,  Broad 
at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Fourteen  Disney  Technicolor  films 
are  now  available  for  school  use  on 
16mm  film.  These  include  the  Acad¬ 
emy  Award  winner  "'Seal  Island.”  the 
popular  full  length  feature  “So  Dear 
To  My  Heart”,  the  “History  of  Avia¬ 
tion”  as  well  as  other  similar  films 
including  a  number  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  cartoons.  Write  for  full  details, 
four  Health:  Young  America  Films, 
Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

A  new  series  of  films  dealing  with 
“Your  Health”  based  on  Cleanliness, 
Clothing,  Food  and  Posture  for  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school 
grades. 


New  Films  At 
State  Museum 

The  following  films  have  been 
added  to  the  State  Museum  circulat¬ 
ing  film  collections,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  loan  by  writing  to  Sally 
Clark,  Rim  Library,  State  Museum. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

MUSIC 

Andres  Sefovia  (World  Artists.  Inc.. 
1953)  13  min. 

Content".  The  great  guitarist,  Andres 
Segovia,  permits  the  audience  into  the 
seclusion  of  his  Paris  studio  as  he 
talks  and  discusses  his  instrument 
playing  compositions  to  illustrate  his 
subject.  Playing  traditional  and  con¬ 
temporary  numbers,  he  is  seen  and 
heard  in  the  Prelude,  Bach;  Theme 
and  Variations,  Sor;  Sonatina,  Tor- 
roba;  and  Spanish  Song,  Traditional. 
Eocene  Conley  and  Ellen  Doeia  (World 
Artists.  Inc.,  1953)  17  min. 

Content:  Memorable  Scenes  from 
Grand  Opera,  presenting  three  epi¬ 
sodes  from  well  known  operas.  Conlev 
sings  the  aria.  One  Furtive  Tear  from 
Donizetti’s  Elixir  of  Love;  Miss  Dosia 
sings  the  aria.  He  Is  Good,  He  Is 
Sweet  from  Massenet’s  Herodiade: 
the  two  artists  join  with  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  in  Let  Us  Drink  to 
Beauty  from  Verdi’s  La  Traviata. 
Marian  Anderson  (World  Artists,  Inc.. 
1953)  27%  min. 

Content:  Vignettes  of  the  great 
singer’s  life,  from  her  early  years 
through  her  Town  Hall  recital,  show¬ 
ing  scenes  from  her  home,  Marianna. 
A  program  of  favorites,  including 
Begrussing,  Handel;  0,  What  a  Beau¬ 
tiful  City,  Traditional  Spiritual  ar¬ 
ranged  bv  Marion  Kerbv;  Cruci¬ 
fixion  and  Deep  River,  Traditional 
Spirituals:  Comin*  Thro*  the  Rye,  Old 
Scottish  Melody;  Ave  Maria,  fvhii- 
hert. 

New  York  PMIliannonlc  Orchestra  Con> 
dncted  hy  Dimitri  Mltropolons  (World 
Artists,  Inc.,  1953)  12  min. 

Content:  This  picture  shows  Mitro- 
polous  and  the  orchestra  in  a  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  last  movement  of  Liszt’s 
Faust  Symvhony.  After  a  complete 
rehearsal  of  the  number,  we  see  and 
hear  a  concert  performance  of  the 
finale  of  this  movement. 

SAFETY  AND  FIRST  AID 
Friend  or  Foe  (Aetna  Life  Afflliated 
Companies.  1946)  17  min.,  color 

JH-SH-C-AD 

Content:  “How  you  can  take  action 
against  the  menace  of  home  fires?”  is 
dramatically  presented  on  the  screen, 
as  a  member  of  the  local  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  shows  a  typical  familv  how  to 
have  Home  Inspertion  and  Rre  Drill, 
pointing  out  potential  fire  hazards. 


When  teacher g  want  better  pogitiong 
When  gchoolg  want  better  teacherg 
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G.  Edward  McComaey,  Mgr, 


Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres, 


Member  National  Association  ol  Teechert'  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries  available 
for  Sept.  1954  Eastern  States  —  New  York  State  and  especially  on  Long  Island. 

Member  N.A.T.A.  13th  Ye»r  V'rite  for  Registration  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  WiHisrspMR  IMg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  funipar  Sts. 

AmMUons  tenebcrs  are  now  planning  wiUi  ns  for  neat  year 
Write  or  visit  ns  to  disenas  opportnnlties  and  enlist  onr  aid 

(  5-1745  -  ,  r.  .  c  ^  Msioney  I 

Kiastter  I  5-1746  Portonni  Discrtmmatmg  Sormce  £.  F.  Mslooer.  Jr.  j  Managers 


Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington  2,  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  positions 
in  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

IT  rile  for  Registration  Form 


Teach  'in  the  Beautiful  Pacific  North weit 
where  opportunities  are  unlimited.  Let  n* 
4end  you  particular*. 

3141  Arcade  Bldg.,  SeaMle  1,  Wask. 


Guadalajara  Summer  School 

The  aicwdiHd  k'Daeeai  naiawr  mSmI  hy 

Ike  SaivenMad  SeteaeaM  de  Soadelalare  and  emBken 

•I  Ike  StaelMd  Selvenily  ierelty  will  kt  eSend  la 
Seedaleiata,  Ikiice,  Jeat  73  —  brngwe  1,  IfM. 
Oecfiiitt  hKlede  art,  oeativt  wrHiat,  Mklaie,  fw- 
yrepfcy,  kirtoiy,  laateaf*  sad  lime! we  leerm.  tSSS 
cman  tii-waein  teitiaa,  kind  aad  >»»■■  Write  Pief. 
Jeae  Z  tael.  Ski  I,  Slaaiaid  Sahwiily,  Calil. 


The  Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  rdiud  by  Oseer  k.  Bmrot 

"Like  its  predecessors.  Tbs  Pourtb  Mewtal  fAteuurtments  Yterbook  is  another  milestone 
in  the  field  of  tests  measurements.  Again,  this  encyclopedia  and  buying  guide  is  a 
must  for  test  users.”  California  Jnnrnal  of  MdmceSionel  Rataarck. 

THE  GRYPHON  PRESS  o  HIGHLAND  PARK  o  NEW  JERSEY 


aio  CLUa  PROFITS 

FOfi  YOUfi  aASSIS  ^  ^ 

WITH  IVUTAtU  F***  ^ 

AND 

FREE  sample  offer: 

Sand  today  for  FREE  tompla  dish 
cloth — one  of  the  top  quality 
nationally  known  hovsohold  holpt 
with  whi^  thousand!  of  scho^ 
aro  piling  up  club  profits.  Choko 
of  10  itoms.  Writo  for  full  dotaih 
and  FREE  sample  today. 


VACATION  in  VERMONT 
Enjoy  H  more  wHh  a 
Vermont  Vacation  Guide 


SOO  pafTcs  on  where  to  fco.  sleep,  eat,  buy 
a  Rift  or  an  antique,  what  to  do  and  eee — 
plus  historical  lore  and  leeend  of  the  state. 
Beautifully  bound.  Profusely  illustrated. 
New  edition. 


SEND  DUC  (no  sfamps)  TO 

GUIDE  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  391-K.  Borro,  Vt. 


VINE  ASSOCIATES.  Bovorly 22.  N J. 


Nationu  Association  of  Teachers  AoNaES 

NATION-WIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  TEACHERS 


Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers* 
Agencies  bear  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
membership  in  the  Association  and  adhere  to 
the  high  code  of  ethics.  Always  look  for  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  membership  in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


ASSOaATED  TEACHERS'  AGENa 

UR  FIFTH  AVK^  NEW  TOBK  M.  N.  T.  IfUmr  HOI  T-04M 

DISCRIMINATING  PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  YEAR— COLLEGE.  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
Personalized  Service  Member  N.A.T.A. 

Blanche  Matthews,  Bducstiouid  Commltsm 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

EUSABETH  KING.  Director  MUnay  HiU  2-29)7 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  43rd  St.)  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
A  SELECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Special  Divisioo;  MUSIC  TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Mtmktr  Smiomd  #/  Ttuckmi'  itfeeclw 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

Boston  OflBce:  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

CoHUet 

Louise  H.  Essbry  Marjomb  P.  Ticknor 

Afre'i  Dept.  Womettfs  Dept. 

Memter  of  Sotiomol  Atioeutiom  of  Tooebors'  Agoocios 


TRACHBRS  NEEDED— EleaMiitory  RaeaeAafy— Callaea.  We  have 
offleiallr  listed,  hundred,  of  splendid  postions.  Why  not  invatisate 
these  thronrh  usT  Our  many  years  of  ezperienee  In  plaeinr  teacher., 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  manarement.  rives  you 
expert  guidanee  to  help  yoo  seenra  that  nest  position. 

Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAM  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Em.  1880  Smceoiiot  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  74iliYaar 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  ST.,  AliJlNTOWN,  PENNA. 

Mombor  Seoiomol  Asiocietiom  of  Tioebon'  Agomeiot 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

J1  UNION  SQ.  WEST.  NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y.  Telephone 

(Broadway  ft  Idcfa  St.)  ALrooquin  )-7467 

B.  F.  Mtnnion — M.  B.  Mannion — T.  Thiele,  Mgrs. 
Placing  Teachers  With  Success  in  New  Jersey 
Since  1889 

Mombor  Nenoeel  Auoctotioo  of  Tooebort"  Agometot 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

Mombor  SoOionot  Attoeiotioo  of  TrwcAerr'  Agomciot 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

EataMfthid  ItM 

Offen  diaerimlnatinr  and  peiaonal  tarvice  to  tanehera  on 
all  level,  for  poeitiont  in  pnhiie  schools,  private 
aehools  nud  ooHeraa.  Enriy  rartetratlon  daairabln 

BEGINALD  L.  FBRNALD,  Prapriator  Talaphena  BRyant  a-SlM 


Private  School  &  College  Bureau 

.  .  .  profeMional  Ruidanre 
selective  placemenl  .  .  . 

270  Park  Ave..  New  York  17.  Now  York 
BuildiftC  A.  Room  202  Pina  3-9388 

GABRIEL  JAMES— MwMter 
Mombor  Notoonol  Attociotitm  of  Tooebors"  Agoneios 


SGHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

SM  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  TOEK  CITT  Phone:  WlacMirin  T-MM 
E.  E.  MULFOEO.  Prop. 

Branch  Office:  ISM  EaeUd  Avenae.  CWvaInBd.  Ohio 
A  Soporior  Agouey  for  Soporior' fooplo 
Mombor  Noliomoi  Aiiotiooiom  of  Tooebort’  Agomciot  HMihliahcd  18)3 
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Editorial  Committee 

Mus.  Ruth  B.  Mavicks,  ('hr.  Sch(H>l  No.  1.  .Somervili** 

.\a\uv  (.■.  Johnson  Ventnor  Ave.  School,  Ventnor 

Kdwaru  Masker  Principal,  Readington  Twp. 

I)b.  Wm.  F.  Patterson  Principal.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 

U  iLLiAM  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Principal,  River  St.  School,  Red  Bank 
Faythe  E.  .Stern  School  No.  26,  Paterson 

Samuel  E.  Witchell  Dean  of  Men,  Glassboro  STC 

Laltrence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
William  D.  Hayward,  Asst.  Editor 

PROOF  OF  THE  PEDDllSG 

The  leaders  of  our  Association  showed  great  courage 
last  year  when  they  recommended  a  dues  increase  to  $10. 
The  Delegate  Assembly  showed  equal  courage  when  it 
voted  the  increase. 

As  the  March  Review  goes  to  press,  however,  that 
courage  has  been  justified.  Membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  suffered.  It  is  clear  that  we  will  have 
at  least  as  many  members  this  year  as  we  did  in  1953. 
With  a  little  more  work  on  the  part  of  a  few  com¬ 
munities,  we  could  even  show  an  increase  that  would 
reflect  the  increased  number  of  teaching  positions. 

The  increase  has  also  lieen  justified  in  terms  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  achievements.  To  be  sure,  no  significant  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  passed  thus  far  this  year.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  has  merely  set  up  its  machinery,  introduced  its 
bills,  and  got  ready  to  go  to  work;  action  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  soon  after  it  returns  to  Trenton  late  this  month. 
But  the  climate  for  that  action  has  already  been  set. 
It  now  seems  inconceivable  that  the  Legislature  will  fail 
to  act  on  both  State  Aid  and  salaries. 

The  dues  have  made  possible  our  all-out  campaign 
for  teachers  salaries,  both  at  the  State  and  the  local  level. 
This  campaign  has  included  statewide  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  money  to  spur  county  campaigns,  increased  use 
of  radio  and  television,  thousands  of  inches  of  news¬ 
paper  publicity,  and  tbe  distribution  of  well  over  half 
a  million  circulars. 

Increased  dues  have  made  possible  more  vigorous 
field  service.  NJEIA  field  men  tbis  year  have  appeared 
before  dozens  of  boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
school  estimate;  they  have  helped  many  local  groups 
set  up  their  salary  requests  and  have  sat  in  on  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  salary  presentations  all  over  the  State.  In¬ 
creasingly  the  .As.sociation  is  being  recognized  as  the 
responsible  spokesman  for  teachers  on  problems  affect¬ 
ing  teacher  welfare. 

The  dues  program  has  made  possible  real  progiess 
toward  a  retirement  system  that  will  meet  the  requests 
for  lowered  retirement  age.  survivor  benefits,  and  an 
end  to  annuity  deficiencies.  In  accordance  with  its  tra¬ 
dition  of  democratic  operation,  the  facts  on  these  pro¬ 


posals  have  been  kept  before  the  teachers  for  their  con- 
tinued  study  and  evaluation. 

Finally  the  increased  dues  have  helped  provide  a 
vastly  increased  amount  of  jH'rsonal  ^ervices — in  matters 
of  teacher-welfare,  certification,  retirement,  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  other  problems  which  teachers  now  bring  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  “their  association.” 

The  year  is  by  no  means  over.  There  is  much  to  be 
done.  But  many  teachers  are  already  saying.  *  Vi  e  were 
right  to  increase  our  dues.”  And  the  people  who  showed 
courage  and  leadership  a  year  ago  can  take  deep  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  their  judgment  sustained  and  their 
promises  fulfilled. 


LIVING  COSTS  AND  SALARIES 

A  recent  report  by  the  New  Jersey  Poll  shows  that 
New  Jersey  people  regard  $75  a  week  as  the  amount 
which  a  family  of  four  needs  “to  get  along”.  This  is 
$3900  a  year,  an  amount  which,  under  the  proposed 
minimum  schedule  for  our  State,  a  teacher  would  not 
receive  until  his  sixth  year  of  teaching,  by  that  time 
many  of  our  men  teachers  can  certainly  hope  to  be  the 
sole  support  of  a  family  of  four. 

Furthermore  it  is  arguable  whether  we  expect  our 
teachers  to'  merely  “get  along.”  The  average  man  will 
agree  that  a  teacher  who  himself  has  gone  to  college 
to  prepare  for  his  life  work  should  receive  a  salary  on 
which  he  can  send  his  own  children  to  college.  They 
will  also  agree  that  this  cannot  be  done  on  .$3900  a  year. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS  .... 

In  his  state  of  the  union  message  to  Congress  in 
January,  President  Eisenhower  called  attention  to  the 
needs  of  American  schools  in  these  words: 

“Youth— our  greatest  resource — is  being 
seriously  neglected  in  a  vital  respect.  The  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  not  preparing  teachers  or 
building  schools  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  increase  in  our  population. 

“The  preparation  of  teachers  as,  indeed,  the 
control  and  direction  of  public  education 
policy,  is  a  state  and  local  responsibility.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Federal  Government  should  stand 
ready  to  assist  states  which  demonstrably  can¬ 
not  provide  sufficient  school  buildings.  In 
order  to  appraise  the  needs.  I  hope  that  this 
year  a  conference  on  education  will  be  held  in 
each  state,  culminating  in  a  national  confer¬ 
ence.  From  these  conferences  on  education, 
every  level  of  government — from  the  Federal 
Government  to  each  local  school  board — should 
gain  the  information  with  which  to  attack  this  i 
serious  problem.” 

Even  before  the  President’s  message  was  written^! 
NJEA  representatives  had  urged  a  New  Jersey  confelAj 
ence  on  school  needs. 

New  Jersey  is  not  least  among  the  States  in  its  school 
problems.  We  hope  that  party  differences  can  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  that  our  educational  and  political  leaders 
will  act  soon  on  the  President’s  proposal. 
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